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WORK CLOTHING 
IN TEXAS 


a 
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Today's well-designed “work clothing" is as often worn for play as for work. 
Even the garment manufacturers can seldom be sure where they will see their 


products worn. 


Time was when it was easy enough to tell a 
Texan's occupation, in a general way, by his cloth- 
ing. The white celluloid collar plainly set its wearer 
apart from the carpenter or factory or farm 
worker. Most Texans once wore the brand of their 
origin in the "western" cut of their clothes, and a 
few people outside the Southwest still entertain 
the idea that most Texans dress in a sort of "native 
costume.” 

But time has eradicated almost all the marks of 
the westerner, except perhaps his broad-brimmed 
hat. Moreover, it is becoming increasingly more 
difficult to distinguish the professional man from 
the factory worker, particularly in their leisure 
hours, when both men may be seen puttering in 
the garden in cotton "work clothes." 

In today's greatly levelled society, most cloth- 
ing has lost the strict symbolic value that it had 
from ancient times until the last few years. The 
businessman at home can now enjoy comfortable 
cotton or synthetic slacks without thought of 
losing caste. And the relatively prosperous in- 


dustrial laborer can afford the modest luxury of 
the same well-made,well-designed leisure wear. 

Mechanization of industry and farming have 
obviated the use of heavy, bulky workwear in many 
instances. Workers’ increased buying power now 
enables them to consider appearance as well as 
price and wearing qualities. And, in turn, it is prob- 
ably these workers’ higher socio-economic status 
that prompts them to take a second look at the 
style of their work clothing. 

Not many years ago Texas work clothing manu- 
facture was limited to a few rather small plants 
that concentrated on the making of blue jeans, 
overalls, and other garments literally classified as 
"work clothing." This Texas business entered an 
almost explosive growth period, however, at just 
the time when sportswear and informal apparel 
made of denim and other "work clothing fabrics" 
were first finding popular acceptance throughout 
the country. This report, continued on page 16, 
tells what several Texas firms have done to design 
and market apparel styled for work, for play, and 
often for both. 











Business activity in Texas rose strongly in March as the 
business expansion continued to gain momentum. The in- 
dex of business activity compiled by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research rose 2% from February to establish another 
all-time high. The first quarter of 1955 exceeded, by a 
substantial margin, any previous quarter in the his- 
tory of business in the state; the Bureau’s index aver- 
aged 163% of the 1947-49 base, which was 8% higher 
than the average for the year 1954 and 12% higher than 
for the first quarter of 1954. During the past seven months 
the level of Texas business has registered a 16% increase, 
one of the sharpest upward spurts since the index of busi- 
ness activity has been compiled. 

The rise in the index of business activity is corroborated 
by the index of bank debits compiled from data collected 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. The data on bank 
debits represent the total volume of checks written in 20 
Texas cities, and since most business is transacted by 
check, this index serves as an excellent measure of total 
business volume. The chart on the following page shows 
this index, which rose 6% in March and stood at a level 
13% higher than a year ago. The March value of 202% 
of the 1947-49 base period set an all-time record, and the 
first-quarter average of 194 greatly exceeded any previous 
quarter. 

The gain in March business activity was well distributed 
throughout the various segments of the economy. Only 
two of the component series used in the index of business 
activity showed a decline from February. The table below 
records the changes in the components of the index be- 
tween February and March. 

One very strong element in the business situation in 
March was the rise in consumer spending. During 1954 
retail sales did not rise as fast as the other components of 
the business index until the extremely strong wave of 
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Christmas buying pushed December to a new high level of 
171. March again reached this level. The average of 166 for 
the first quarter of 1955 made it a record quarter, surpass- 
ing the previous record average of 164, registered in the 
first quarter of 1953. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 





Mar Feb Percent 











Index Weight 1955 1955 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
ae a... OS 166* 163* + 2 

Total electric power consumption... 3.0 235* 245 — 4 
Crude oil runs to stills — 3.9 149 139 + 7 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated... 4.2 226 196 + 15 
Crude petroleum production —......... 8.1 136 128 + 6 
Building construction authorized, 

deflated Pe ee 9.4 166* 163* + 2 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings........ _ 10.0 95 94 + 1 
Industrial electric power consumption... 14.6 241* 260° — 7 
Retail sales, deflated 4B 154 148 + 4 

*Preliminary. 


Sales of durable-goods stores, which have accounted for 
most of the increase in retail sales in comparison with 
last year, increased only slightly more in March than did 
sales of nondurable-goods stores (4% for nondurable- 
goods stores compared with 5% for durable-goods stores) . 
Sales of automobile dealers and hardware and building 
material dealers increased in March over February, while 
sales of furniture and appliance stores declined. The index 
of first-quarter sales of automobile dealers averaged 192% 
of the 1947-49 base period after adjustment for seasonal 
variation. This level was far above any previous quarter 
and 20% higher than the average for 1954. 


Sales of nondurable-goods stores increased 11% be- 


Texas Business Activity 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 =100 
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tween March 1954 and March 1955; this increase was very 
nearly the same as the increase in the index of business 
activity over the past year. The sales of nondurable-goods 
stores are generally less dynamic than those of durable- 
goods stores, That is, in periods of decline consumers re- 
duce their purchases of durable goods more than their 
nondurables buying, and in periods of generally increased 
spending there is a smaller increase registered for nondur- 
ables than for durables. 

Building continued to lend substantial support to busi- 
ness, although building authorized during the first quarter 
of 1955 was somewhat lower than the all-time record estab- 
lished in the fourth quarter of 1954. The index of construc- 
tion authorized, compiled by the Bureau, averaged 213% 
of the 1947-49 base period during the first three months 
of this year, compared with an average of 228% in the last 
quarter of 1954. March 1955 was 26% above the level of 
a year ago, with a rise of 2% from the previous month. 

Industrial expansion in Texas continued to support a 
high level of business in March, and with an expected in- 
crease in capital expenditures of business it is reasonable 
to expect that this phase of the Texas economy will con- 
tinue strong. The national survey made in January and 
February by the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the U. S. Department of Commerce indicated that business 
expenditures for new plants and equipment in 1955 would 
exceed 1954 by about 1%, but the fast pace of business 
since this survey was made may have resulted in an upward 
revision of expenditure plans. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the anticipated expenditures reported early this 
year were below what will actually be made. Since indus- 
trial expansion in Texas has been at a more rapid rate than 
for the country as a whole, it is reasonable to assume that 
any revision of expenditure plans upward will react fa- 
vorably on the Texas economy. 


The recovery from the decline of 1953-54 is practically 
complete for the United States, with the gross national 
product in the first quarter of 1955 practically equal to the 
second quarter of 1953. Business activity in Texas recov- 
ered somewhat faster than in the remainder of the coun- 
try, and business in the state is now substantially ahead 
of the previous high. But with recovery from the minor 
recession of the past two years now complete in all sec- 
tions of the country, all business analysts have one major 
question in mind: How long can the present rising trend 
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of activity be expected to continue? More and more 
speculation on the course of business in 1956 is being 
heard, and it is generally predicted that the expansion 
now under way will continue into next year. This expecta- 
tion is reflected in plans for capital expansion of business 
concerns, which in general look for an increase of 15% to 
20% in total output within the next four years. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
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One of the effects of the recession of the past two years 
has been the reduction in inventories, particularly inven- 
tories held by manufacturers. At the end of September 
1953 total inventories held by all types of business totalled 
$82 billion, and at the end of February 1955 they had 
been reduced to $77.66 billion. Manufacturers’ inventories 
registered the greatest decline, from $47,087 million to 
$43,643 million, while retail inventories dropped from 
$22,924 million to $22,360 million. With the increased 
volume of sales, the level of inventories will almost cer- 
tainly rise. Not many months ago businessmen were con- 
fident of replacing goods as fast as they were sold, but 
with business volume increasing at its present pace, it will 
soon be considered wise to increase the stock of goods 
carried. 


March showed very little change in the level of prices. 
The consumer price index for the United States remained 
unchanged for the third consecutive month. Wholesale 
prices declined slightly, due chiefly to the drop in farm 
prices. The index of wholesale prices compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics dropped from 110.4 in February 
to 110.0 in March. The index of prices received by farm- 
ers in Texas declined from 270 on February 15 to 266 on 
March 15. Joun R. Stockton 
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1955-1956 Chartbook of Texas Business 


For Texas businessmen who want a graphic summary of trends in the state since 
1941, the Bureau of Business Research is preparing a completely revised fourth 
edition of this chartbook. It contains thirty-nine charts, nine by fourteen inches, 
and complete numerical data. Every major phase of Texas business—trade, in- 
dustry, and agriculture—is outlined. Available May 31. Price, two dollars. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Texas building still at top level. Building author- 
ized in Texas totalled $277 million in the first quarter of 
1955, a 37% increase over the same period of last year. 
This total also represents a gain over the second quarter 
of 1954 (+22%) and is higher than the third and fourth 
quarters by 7% and 4%, respectively. 

For March alone, building authorized in Texas stood at 
$104 million, a 16% upswing from February’s building 
authorized. Contributing to this increase (other than the six 
largest cities) were: Lubbock ($3.3 million of building 
permits issued) , Corpus Christi ($3.1 million), Arlington 
($2.1 million), Abilene ($1.7 million), Mesquite and 
Garland (each $1.6 million), Midland ($1.5 million), 
Odessa ($1.4 million), and Tyler and Waco (each $1.3 


million). 
Value of Building Construction Authorized in Texas 
_Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 = 100 
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In Texas, as in the nation, there was an upsurge last 
fall in total building, of which over 65% was new homes 
(47% more than 1953). Residential building in 1955 is 
currently 51% over the first three months of 1954. Janu- 
ary was 93% above January 1954; February, 50% above 
a year earlier; and March, 16% over a year earlier. 

The future: for better of worse? Fortune’s annual 
survey of 350 home builders in 38 of the nation’s cities 
showed one out of every ten persons plans to buy a new 
home during 1955. Almost two-thirds of these builders 
predicted that 1956 will equal or exceed 1955 and that 
the replacement market for housing is large enough to 
support the current rate of building for some time to come, 
even though mortgage funds may get tighter later this 
year. However, the building rate is now at an unprece- 
dented high level, and any major turn, as Marriner S. 
Eccles predicted (see April Texas Business Review), will 
probably be down, not up. 

Substantiating the opposing belief that the current boom 
is not nearing a climax are the following five points sub- 
mitted by the president of Corpus Christi’s Real Estate 
Board: (a) only 56% of the nation’s families are home- 
owners, and the nonhomeowning public continues to show 
strong interest in buying homes; (b) specific demand is 
shown in the recently released consumer survey of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which found that the number of per- 
sons planning to buy or build houses this year is greater 
than in early 1954 and slightly larger than the early-1953 
total; (c) there is a good “buyer’s market” now, with 
prices tending to remain stable, earnings and savings 
steady, employment high, and business promising, all of 
which gives today’s home buyer a maximum value for his 
home-purchase dollar; (d) the recent annual home con- 
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struction rate, now greater than the rate of family forma- 
tion, is a healthy condition, paving the way for real estate 
men’s hope of eliminating the unfit and least desirable 
housing on the market; and (e) there are four general 
factors likely to continue to buoy up the present housing 
demand for single-family residences. These four economic 
forces are: (a) public recognition that it is frequently 
cheaper to own than to rent, particularly when income tax 
deductibility of interest on mortgages and property taxes is 
taken into consideration; (b) rapid increase in the aged 
population, which has the highest percentage of home own- 
ership; (c) the record birth rate, a combined result of more 
families with children and more children per family; and 
(d) the shorter work week and greater amounts of leisure, 
making “a place of our own” more attractive to many. 

Defense needs include housing. Not included in the 
current overall building boom are areas where big defense 
plants or military installations have created an emergency 
need for housing. In these areas, where the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration cut down on loans at the end of March, 
it is not a question of overbuilding but more a matter of 
timing. The FHA has evidence that in some of these places 
defense activity will be stepping up in the future and de- 
mand for housing will be increasing, making for a sellers’ 
market. Two of those areas in Texas are Lone Star and 
Killeen. Others listed by the FHA are: Tucson, Arizona; 
Savannah River, Georgia; Dover, Delaware; Portsmouth- 
Chillicothe, Ohio; Paducah, Kentucky; Norfolk, Virginia; 
Huntsville, Alabama; Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Oceanside, Lompoc, and Paso Robles, California; Fort 
Walton, Florida; the Portsmouth, New Hampshire-Kit- 
tery, Maine area; and Fort Dix, New Jersey. 

Early in March the Dallas regional FHA director 
stopped making commitments to insure the mortgage in 
the builder’s name before he has a specific customer. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








January-March 











Mar Percent 
Classification 1955* 1955 1954 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousand of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION ... 103,877 276,996 202,375 + 87 
New construction 95,181 252,260 179,910 + 40 
Residential - 64,155 172,688 114,252 + 61 
Housekeeping ~ 63,664 171,216 111,699 + 53 
Single family 60,342 164,260 106,002 + 55 
Multiple family 3,322 6,956 5,697 + 22 
Nonhousekeeping _....... : 491 1,467 2,553 — 43 
Nonresidential 30,976 79,577 65,658 + 21 
Additions, alterations, 
and repairs __... 8,746 24,7386 22,465 + 10 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN? (1950) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION .. 103,877 276,996 202,375 + 37 
Metropolitan 81,347 210,850 151,694 + 39 
Central cities - 67,853 175,648 131,015 + 34 
Outside central cities 13,494 35,202 20,679 + 70 
Nonmetropolitan 22,530 66,146 60,681 + 31 
10,000-50,000 population 14,291 48,368 27,098 + 60 
Under 10,000 population 8,289 22,778 28,583 — 3 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

+tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 




















5 
VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 
February-March 
Type of Mar Percent 
construction 1955 1955 1954 change 
Value (thousands of dols) 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 132,586 364,269 277,061 + 31 
ALL BUILDINGS 108,291 300,898 224,837 + 34 
Residential buildings 64,244 182,501 141,300 + 29 
Nonresidential building 44,047 118,397 83,537 + 42 
PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES 24,295 63,371 52,224 + 21 





Spring construction in Texas. Building put in place 
in Texas during March 1955, as compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, amounted to $133 million, $16 mil- 
lion more than February and $29 million more than in 
March 1954. The increase from February was chiefly in 
nonresidential building (--60%) in which every category 
but one registered an increase, ranging from 19% in com- 
mercial building to 470% in hospital and institutional 
building. The one decrease (—38% ) was in new contracts 
for religious buildings. In the January-March comparison 
nonresidential building was up 42% from 1954 to 1955. 
Other major categories that increased in nonresidential 
building put in place during March 1955 over February 
1955 were: social and recreational buildings (+150%), 


manufacturing buildings (+86%), educational and 
science buildings (-+80%), and public buildings 
(+21%). 


The single decrease that caused March total residential 
building to decline 11% from February 1955 was in one- 
family houses built for sale or rent (—19%), but com- 
parison of the first quarters of 1954 and 1955 shows this 
year to be 35% ahead of last year. February-to-March in- 
creases occurred in dormitories (+110%), apartment 


buildings (+87%), duplexes (+38%), one-family 
houses for owner occupancy (+37%), and _ hotels 
(+13%). 


Construction in Texas is expected to furnish the second 
largest number of new jobs this year, topped only by re- 
tailers. Building starts held up pending return of warmer 
weather will expand employment in coming weeks. Con- 
struction of highways and streets will be accelerated. Texas 
Employment Commission offices throughout the state also 
point to continuing high volume of construction of 
churches, schools, residences, community centers, and com- 
mercial and factory buildings. Still contributing to the 
construction job total are new military facilities. 

Jo OVERSTREET 
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Community Relations in Texas Industry 


By Stanley A. Arbingast, Al. E. Cudlipp, Jr. 
and Anne K. Schuler 


This publication, just released, is the first state-level 
survey of managerial policy instituted by manufac- 
turers in reference to community relations. As such, 
it is an important reference regarding the many 
aspects involved in maintaining favorable relations 
between the manufacturer and his community. Price, 
one dollar. 














RETAIL TRADE 


Sales still near peak. Sales in the Southwest remained 
above the national average in all but three weeks of this 
year to April 15. Aided by an early Easter and by aggres- 
sive promotions in many lines, total retail sales continued 
at record levels during March, falling short only of the 
Christmas peak of 1954. Men’s clothing and furnishings 
attained better volume than the seasonal “normal.” Shoes, 
boys’ wear, and children’s clothing all sold well. But vol- 
ume in women’s apparel was disappointing. In some areas, 
aggressive promotions lifted sales of light-weight clothing. 


Retail Sales in Texas 


Index - - Adjusted for seasonal nosnennal 1947- 1949 = 100 
60, — wpe : 
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Response was good to post-Easter promotions of apparel 
and house furnishings. Merchandise at medium and higher 
prices sold relatively more briskly than did budget-priced 
lines. In larger communities, stores in suburban areas 
continued to gross better volume than their downtown 
afhliates. Florists and food stores easily surpassed 1954 
sales. 

Volume mounted seasonally for floor coverings, wall 
hangings, kitchenware, some furniture (especially in out- 
door lines), and most of the heavy electrical appliances 
except television sets. Some areas reported furniture and 
appliance sales to be the best since the Korean war peak of 
early 1951. Early sales of air-conditioners were promising, 
especially at price reductions for carry-over stock. Sales 
of gasoline and both new and used automobiles continued 
at high levels, supported by aggressive promotional ef- 
forts. A major automotive manufacturer reported the best 
quarterly sales in its history. Dealers’ automobile in- 
ventories, the heaviest in eight months, still represent only 
a month’s supply, based on current rate of sales. Retail 
prices overall have remained unchanged for three consecu- 
tive months. But individual prices have varied in several 
lines. For example in meat, pork has again reached new 
low prices. But spring poultry is the highest since 1951. 


Buying more confident. The wholesale markets re- 
flect cautious confidence and controlled optimism. Late 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Sal Percent change 
(mils of dols ) 





Mar 1955 Mar 1955 Jan- —_ 1955 








Type of Mar Jan-Mar from from ‘om 
store 1955 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 Jan- Mar 1954 
TOTAL . 908.1 2,473.6 + 18 + 16 + 12 
Durable goods 364.4 978.8 + 18 + 238 + 22 
Nondurable goods... 543.7 1,494.8 +11 + 7 
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March produced many hasty reorders of goods for Easter 
promotions. Women’s and children’s wear became active 
seasonally. The “do-it-yourself market” is noting favor- 
ably new ready-to-sew garment packages, complete with 
buttons and trimming. Demand for men’s suits remained 
sluggish, although sportswear demand strengthened, as did 
work clothing after early April. Boys’ wear moved stead- 
ily. Delivery dates lengthened in some apparel lines. Buy- 
ers’ commitments stretched out more confidently. Trans- 
actions in most lines were decidedly more numerous than 
last year, and larger purchases have obviously been made 
for rebuilding inventories. Wholesale food movements 
were significantly above 1954. Heavier orders were booked 
for stoves, refrigerators, and washing machines but not for 
the smaller electrical appliances or television sets, Alu- 
minum furniture and case goods were ordered confidently 
and more liberally. At the Boston furniture market, some 
firms reported orders to be 10% to 30% ahead of 1954, 
but a few suppliers trailed by around 5%. The furniture 
trade has usually expected to enjoy its better volume in 
the second half of the year. 


Income at a record. Installment sales reached a new 
high in February and held to a high level in March. Cus- 
tomers have steadily been paying off regular 30-day ac- 
counts. But automobile term paper increased by about 
$400 million during the first quarter of 1955 in contrast 
with a reduction of about $300 million in the first three 
months of 1954, American personal debt has trebled in 
nine years. But consumer income continues at an overall 
record high rate despite the fact that farm incomes are at 
the lowest rate in 14 years. In 1946, consumers utilized 10 
cents of the dollar of personal income after taxes in order 
to meet continuing financial obligations, chiefly install- 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Mar 1955 Mar 1955 Jan-Mar 1955 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Feb 1955 Mar 1954 Jan-Mar 1954 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 295 + 16 + 38 + 35 
Furniture and ewnld 
appliance stores 152 + 9 + 4 + 7 
Lumber, building santertal, 
and hardware stores ___._ 338 + 25 + 25 + 20 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores ae + 33 + 10 + 65 
Drug stores ; 154 — 2 + 4 + 6 
Eating and drinking plans 140 + 9 x — 1 
Filling stations _____. . 604 + 22 + 18 + 16 
Food stores ___ 397 + 18 + 13 + 4 
General eeavhendien 4 stores 195 + 27 + 12 + 9 
Other retail stores _.........-s- 213 + 10 + 7 + 8 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 ‘ 1,007 + 21 + 2% + 21 
100,000 to 250,000 ieaies — 17 + 23 + 16 
50,000 to 100,000 _. =. wre + 21 + 24 + 19 
2,500 to 50,000 __._. ... 950 + 16 +17 + 13 
Under 2,500 OEE + 17 + 2 + 2 





xChange is less than on-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
ae iad ratios* ratiost 
aie Mar Mar Mar Mar 

Classification stores 1955 1954 1955 1954 

ALL STORES : = 69 64.4 63.0 40.0 40.6 

BY CITIES 
int... 4 62.5 61.6 53.9 49.1 
Cleburne inipihintanecen : 3 47.1 43.2 40.7 41.3 
Dallas : : 8 64.2 63.7 39.9 40.8 
Galveston __.. : 5 61.1 60.6 48.6 48.1 
Houston -_.. ‘ é 6 67.3 65.0 35.3 36.0 
San Antonio - = 64.9 62.5 46.5 47.3 
WPS feeceens a 60.5 60.4 52.3 52.9 
Ohm ...... spicidienisocteaciiny | 60.7 60.4 42.5 42.4 

BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 

million) —. Sletten 64.6 63.4 38.5 39.1 
Department stores (under $1 

million) - eee ee 51.9 48.6 41.6 43.5 
Dry goods and apparel stores 6 73.4 71.4 55.2 53.9 
Women’s specialty shops _....._ 15 64.2 62.9 50.6 48.9 
Men’s clothing stores ' 9 65.7 64.4 61.7 54.4 

BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $3,000,000 mene | 65.5 64.3 39.0 39.6 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 - hats 4 64.2 55.2 54.6 52.7 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 _. ~ 60.7 58.3 50.2 51.0 
$250,000 to $500,000 _.. 12 51.2 46.7 45.9 43.9 
Less than $250,000 — 3 ES 49.1 49.2 42.1 44.5 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 


tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


ment accounts. In 1950 this required 14 cents and in 1955, 
20 cents. Personal savings are still mounting to new record 
levels, although at slower rates. Huge sums are being spent 
for home repairs and modernization at the most rapid rate 
ever recorded. Foreclosures on homes are higher than at 
any time since 1942, although still constituting only a 
small percentage. Slow-pay accounts have been increasing 
in number. There is increasing uneasiness among lenders 
concerning the no-down-payment long-term type of house 
financing. 


Texas trade. Reporting by cities, 293 Texas depart- 
ment and apparel stores averaged 31% over February 
and 12% above last March. All of the 34 reporting cities 
shared in the gains over February. The leaders were Paris 
(+53%), Brownwood (+50%), Texas City (+49%), 
Denison (+47%), Corpus Christi (+46%), Corsicana 
(+45%), Temple (+42%), Breckenridge (+39%), 
Austin and Beaumont (each +38%), and Houston and 
San Antonio (each +37%). In the March-to-March com- 
parison, only four of the 34 cities failed to top last year. 
The leading gains were reported from Port Arthur 
(+26%), Fort Worth and Temple (each +25%), Mc- 
Allen (+17%), Corpus Christi (+16%), Texas City 
(+15%), Childress and Dallas (+14%), and Amarillo, 
Houston, Lubbock, Plainview, and San Angelo (each 
+13%). 

Of the 36 cities reporting enough retailers of various 
types to be listed individually, all topped this February 
(by 1% to 52%), 33 bettered last March, and 30 sur- 
passed January—March 1954. In the March-to-March com- 
parison, the largest increases were at Lubbock (-+56%), 
Lampasas (+44%), Childress (+36%), Texarkana 
(+35%), Gilmer (+34%), Corpus Christi (+32%) 
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Abilene and Waco (each +27%), McAllen and Temple 
(each +26%), and Amarillo, Beaumont, and Houston 
(each +24%). Comparing first quarters, 1955 with 1954, 
the leaders were Lampasas (-+-39% ), Lubbock (+36%), 
Gilmer (+31%), McAllen (+30%), Amarillo and Waco 
(each +24%), Dallas (+23%), Childress (+22%), 
Big Spring (+21%), Corpus Christi (+19%), Houston 
(+18%), and Port Arthur (+17%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 
24 Texas newspapers averaged 20% over February and 
16% over last March. Of the 24 papers, 23 topped Febru- 
ary and all surpassed last March. Postal receipts for 121 
Texas cities exceeded February by 22% and last March by 
7%. Of the 121 cities, 118 outdistanced February and 79 
were ahead of March 1954. 

A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Mar 1955 Mar 1955 








Mar Feb Mar from from 
City 1955 1955 1954 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 

TOTAL* __ $6,777,036 $5,573,818 $6,354,175 + 22 + 7 
Arlington 16,570 15,274 13,291 + 8 + 25 
Bastrop 1,761 1,294 1,665 + 36 + 6 
Bay City 9,242 7,600 9,121 + 22 + 1 
OR ne 5,627 5,123 6,569 + 10 — 14 
Brownfield 6,861 5,571 6,509 + 23 + 65 
Cameron 9,922 6,615 11,218 + 50 — 12 
Cleburne Renee 10,780 9,502 10,325 + 13 + 4 
Coleman 5,550 5,444 6,210 + 2 — ill 
Crystal City 2,923 2,443 3,188 + 20 — 8 
Cuero 8,936 4,002 6,206 — 2 — 37 
Deiton: —..__..__. 20,878 19,789 23,309 + 6 — 10 
El Campo ......_.. 8,844 6,810 8,617 + 30 + 8 
Gainesville 12,339 12,101 9,903 + 2 + 25 
Gatesville - 4,172 3,421 3,131 + 22 + 33 
Gilmer 4,722 2,678 5,171 + 76 — 9 
Graham 6,882 5,742 6,389 + 20 + 8 
Granbury 2,725 1,812 2,213 + 50 + 23 
Grand Prairie ___. 19,656 14,395 14,634 + 37 + 34 
Hillsboro 6,029 4,879 6,751 + 24 — ill 
Huntsville — 6,591 6,823 6,800 — 3 — 3 
Jacksonville ; 11,581 7,369 12,249 + 57 — 6 
Kenedy _._.... 3,733 2,865 3,667 + 30 + 2 
Kerrville —........ 9,032 7,413 8,653 + 22 + 4 
Kingsville 12,530 11,938 ae + 65 
Kirbyville _.... 2,304 2,134 1,989 + 8 + 16 
La Grange 4,216 3,046 4,048 + 38 + 4 
Luling 3,119 2,909 2,938 + 7 + 6 
McCamey _.. 3,127 2,786 8,477 + 12 — 10 
Marlin 5,549 4,713 5,830 + 18 — 6 
Mission ___.... 6,631 5,700 5,709 + 16 + 16 
Pasadena 21,953 17,858 17,958 + 23 + 22 
Re eee 9,573 6,597 7,309 + 45 + 31 
Pittsburg 2,709 2,470 2,670 + 10 + 1 
Taft 2,070 1,856 2,753 + 12 — 25 
Terrell __ 5,407 5,031 5,846 + 7 — 8 
Vernon 11,690 7,614 9,552 + 654 + 22 
Waxahachie 10,308 7,344 10,973 + 40 — 6 
Youkun: ——..... 12,491 8,114 12,015 + 54 + 4 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions.” 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 











FOREIGN TRADE 


Latin-American trade focus. In March some four 
hundred businessmen from all parts of the nation met in 
New Orleans to study, discuss, and decide about private 
investment opportunities in Latin America. As the first 
inter-American investment conference ever held on such 
a large scale, the four-day meeting ended with predictions 
that new business, expansion of existing enterprises, and 
investments in government bonds will add an estimated 
$100 million to private U. S. holdings in Latin America 
within the next two or three years. 

Though a majority of the investors present would not 
commit themselves to definite action, those who did re- 
ported plans to invest an approximate $60,650,000 in the 
Latin-American market. The bulk of this sum, the business- 
men said, will go to Brazil, Peru, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Bolivia, and Paraguay—countries with the most favorable 
tax, exchange, and investment control laws. 

Texas will take a part in this latest Latin America ven- 
ture. The Texas International Fund, Inc., said legal coun- 
selor Henry V. Broady, will invest some $300,000 in Vene- 
zuela, 60% of which will go into grade “A” government 
bonds. The remaining 40% is earmarked for investment 
in new businesses and industries with growth potentialities. 

Rise in cotton exports predicted. At the Port of 
Houston optimistic cotton officials have announced that 
they expect to export more than 700,000 bales during the 
1954-55 season. (Exports during the 1953-54 season were 
over 600,000 bales.) Reasons for this upswing, officials 
say, are: (a) Houston warehouse stocks, as of February 
15, totalled 838,785 bales, 78,000 bales over last year; 
(b) cotton exports for the August 1, 1954—February 15, 
1955, period were 12144% above those of the comparable 
year-before period; and (c) passage of Public Law 480 
(which permits participating countries to buy cotton in 
excess of their normal purchases in their own currency) 
will further stimulate cotton trade. 

The first country to buy cotton under the new law was 
Yugoslavia, with Pakistan following as a close second. Ja- 
pan, long an important Houston cotton consumer, is ex- 
pected to take as much as 175,000 bales in an effort to 
maintain its market position. 

During the calendar year 1954, cotton exports through 
Houston totalled 672,314 bales, up 36% from 1953. This 


increase, say port officials, ended the decline in cotton ex- 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


ports which started in 1950, when 1,223,313 bales were 
shipped. 

Tourism—a boom for Mexico. Within the past dec- 
ade or so tourism has become big business in Mexico. It 
has grown in such strides since World War II, in fact, that 
Mexico is currently experiencing the biggest tourist boom 
in its history. Every month nearly 40,000 persons from 
the U. S., many of them Texans, are going “south of the 
border.” They will spend an estimated $360 million there 
this year. 

A number of factors account for this newest influx. 
Though prices have risen somewhat since April 1954, 
when the value of the peso was cut from 11.5 cents to 8 
cents, the U. S. dollar will still bring the tourist a rela- 
tively good exchange. 

Another factor conducive to tourists is new and im- 
proved transportation facilities. Good highways smooth 
the tourist’s way from the Texas border into Mexico, where 
they interconnect most principal cities. Other tourists 
make the trip by air, filling almost every flight from the 
United States to Mexico City. 

Houston will host trade meeting. The second annual 
Foreign Trade Institute, offering a series of courses on 
international trade, will be held May 16-20 at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. The Institute, with such sponsors as 
the University of Houston and the World Trade Commit- 
tee of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, will feature 21 
nationally known specialists on foreign trade. Grover 
Plowman, vice-president of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and Harry Kelly, president of Mississippi Shipping, 
Inc., are slated as two of the guest experts. 

Both import and export procedures will be discussed at 
the five-day meeting, and two field trips are scheduled. 

Business abroad—a growing trend. Recent figures 
released by the U. S. Department of Commerce indicate 
that American business and industry abroad are at their 
highest peak in history. In the nine years since 1946, when 
private American investment abroad totalled $13.5 billion, 
foreign investments by Americans has almost doubled to 
a new high of $25 billion. 

In free countries throughout the world, private U. S. 
capital is being used to develop resources, establish new 
industries, and provide people with more jobs and con- 
sumer goods, from automobiles in Canada to cigarettes in 
Australia. 

Don NoBLe 


FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH TEXAS CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 











January-December 














July Aug Sept Oct Nov ec Percent 

District 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1953 change 

Value (millions of dollars) 

EXPORTS, TOTAL 96.1 103.5 108.1 117.9 118.2 132.2 1,312.3 1,284.5 + 2 
District 21 (Sabine) 7 fs 7.3 8.3 10.8 9.3 8.3 10.4 116.0 146.0 — 21 
District 22 (Laredo) : 23.9 35.0 $4.2 36.5 81.1 33.4 389.3 392.1 — 1 
District 23 (Galveston) = : 60.4 56.8 69.5 69.3 75.3 85.3 765.8 699.5 + 9 
District 24 (El Paso)t 4.5 3.4 3.6 2.8 3.6 3.1 41.2 46.9 — 12 

IMPORTS, TOTAL stan ea 23.6 34.1 29.9 27.0 27.1 39.3 409.5 466.7 — 12 
District 21 (Sabine) tf , : : 0.6 0.4 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.6 5.8 3.9 + 49 
District 22 (Laredo) ails ‘ 3.3 5.3 3.9 3.6 3.2 3.2 49.6 75.7 — 34 
District 23 (Galveston) ___ siieash ; 16.5 23.9 22.2 19.0 19.9 30.5 808.4 340.7 — 9 
District 24 (El Paso)? _. maceam 3.2 4.5 3.6 4.0 3.4 5.0 45.7 46.7 — 2 





TCustoms districts 21 and 24 include Lake Charles, Louisiana, and Columbus, New Mexico, respectively. 
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Breadmaking in Texas 


The “Staff of Life” Now Supports a Major Industry 


Since before the beginning of history, bread has been 
made wherever people have lived in Texas. Today no 
industry in the state is more widely dispersed than bak- 
ing, but few are more seldom looked upon as large-scale 
industries. 

The 1954 Directory of Texas Manufacturers lists 288 
bakeries, and there are doubtless many more. But this 
average of one to a county means little, for most of the 
baking establishments cluster in metropolitan areas and 
other thickly populated regions of the state. They send 
their products out, typically, along firmly established 
truck routes. 





Several very large bakeries in Texas, most of them big- 
city plants, now concentrate on the production of standard 
bread. But the vast majority of the state’s bakeries are 
medium-smal], home-owned businesses that employ one or 
two dozen people in the making of diversified products. 
These smaller operations, however, must usually be just 
as efficient as the major companies, since the two enter into 
direct competition just around the corner in the neighbor- 
hood market. 

This David-and-Goliath competitive picture has given 
rise to the unique system of research and marketing in the 
baking business. In order to sell to small bakeries in the 
fiercely competitive flour and bakery supply field, major 
milling companies, yeast makers, and others have built 
elaborate research laboratories where staff chemists work 
to improve the basic products and develop new processes 
and new types of bakery goods. Just as some of these same 
companies offer the housewife free recipes with every bag 
of flour, they supply their bakery customers with infor- 
mation on new processes and frequently with advertising 
and promotional materials. 





The ultimate result of this intense effort is a standard, 
palatable loaf of bread (in 1- and 144-pound sizes) in 
every grocery in Texas. A substantial proportion of the 
flour used in making this bread, moreover, is milled from 
Texas-grown wheat. (And some baked goods contain 
Texas cottonseed in the form of a specially prepared flour, 
used particularly in cookies, biscuits, and crackers.) 

This standard, palatable loaf of bread, bakers must 


admit, sells well. But not quite well enough. In recent 
years, Texans, along with their neighbors throughout the 
nation, have taken to eating less bread. The per capita con- 
sumption of flour products has taken a depressing dive. 

Bread, the industry has found, can no longer be sold as 
a nutritious “staff of life.” A daily check with their scales 
has convinced a growing segment of the population that 
“starchy” foods are not for them. The baking industry, 
therefore, is painfully sensitive to any suggestion that 
bread is fattening. Bakers point out hopefully that a slice 
of bread has lower caloric value than a bottled soft drink. 
And they are in the forefront of the campaign to persuade 
people to eat more substantial breakfasts. More bread, 
they know, is eaten at breakfast than at most meals. 

Whatever the effects of campaigns to raise total bread 
consumption, the major key to sales remains, as it has 
always been, quality. Fresh appearance and even texture 
are primary goals of the baker. 

His loaf may contain dextrose to lengthen “shelf life” 
and increase softness, Fungal enzymes are added also, to 
provide more uniform gas production and crust color, to 
reduce mixing time in the bakery by improving dough 
pliability and extensibility. If the bottom of the loaf is 
smooth and evenly browned (as it practically always is), 
it is probably because the pan was coated with a depan- 
ning compound, a lubricant used to make the loaf slip 
quickly and smoothly from the pan. Chemical bread 
emulsifiers are sold on the basis of the smooth texture they 
produce and the fact that they have no odor and no decided 
taste. 





Some innocent laymen might wonder at the commercial 
baker’s preoccupation with uniformity, smooth texture, 
compressibility, and the like. The fact is, baking has be- 
come big business. With the rapid growth of Texas popu- 
lation, it promises to become even bigger business, despite 
smaller per capita bread consumption. 

Yet, Texas bakers have complained for some time that 
the bread-price scale prevailing here is lower than else- 
where in the nation. The margin of profit is sometimes 
perilously narrow, particularly in areas where national 
baking companies compete strongly with local firms. 

Thus the standardized, test-tube-born loaf has become 
an economic necessity in large-scale baking. The special 
products have retreated to smaller bakeries. These local- 
market suppliers, however, are able to add the dimension 
of variety to the bread counter. And there is every reason 
to believe that this split between specialized, extra-quality 
breads and the standard loaf will help keep the baking 
industry a thriving business in Texas, both for large-out- 
put plants and for the neighborhood bakery. R. H. R. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Texas wheat crop down. This year’s winter wheat 
crop in Texas will be down 57% from last year’s total, 
according to the U. S. Department of Agriculture fore- 
cast of 12,924,000 bushels for 1955. Texas produced 30,- 
894,000 bushels in 1954. The department’s estimate for 
the nation’s winter wheat crop, about 652 million bushels, 
also is down about one-sixth from last year’s crop. Stocks 
of wheat on Texas farms April 1 totaled 618,000 bushels, 
compared with 576,000 bushels in 1954. The drouth and 
further cutbacks in planting under the crop control pro- 
gram was reflected in the decline. 

Following soaking rains in mid-April, field work 
slowed almost to a standstill while farmers in some Black- 
land and most eastern and upper coastal counties waited 
for the soils to dry. Corn planting and replanting were 
underway in many south-central counties, and cotton 
planting was gaining momentum. Recovery of cotton, corn, 
and sorghums, damaged by late March winds or freezes, 
was slowed in South Texas by lack of moisture. Strong 
winds revived dust storms in the northwest, and emergency 
tillage to control erosion was necessary in many southern 
High and Low Rolling Plains counties. On the High Plains, 
irrigation pumps were running day and night to give seed 
beds a preplanting soaking. 

Much replanted corn and sorghums were up to a stand 
over the eastern half of the state, while cotton planting 
was pushing slowly northward in central counties. How- 
ever, many farmers in that area and north to the Red River 
were waiting for drier soils and warmer weather. Rice 
plantings were made where fields were dry enough to work 
and some early seedlings were up. Conditions were favor- 
able in most commercial vegetable areas. After soaking 
rains, range and pasture feeds over the eastern third of 
Texas made good recovery from their freeze setback. But 
lack of moisture over much of the western half of the state 
continued to hold back much-needed green feed, and sup- 
plemental feeding continued. 

Hay relief ended. The federal government has ended 


the drouth hay relief program in Texas. However, Agri- 
culture Commissioner John C. White expressed hope that 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-March 











Percent 

Item 1955 1954 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 12,476 18,790 — 10 
FRUIT Fn a ae ee ET 439 97 +312 
Grapefrait — ______ saithebetltebacoatends 391 95 +312 
Mixed citrus heeee 48 2 +2,300 
VEGETABLES 11,869 13,510 — 12 
ee Fos Ee aL 34 30 + 13 
0 are 1,814 2,213 — 18 
SE oe eee ae 2,839 3,360 — 16 
Caulifiower — 9 Rentals Below = 595 487 + 22 
0 ee eres 1,935 1,572 + 23 
Onions __ eae SS a Nn en 227 550 — 59 
Spinach ___ saoscaalasgunackalaaycacongckieomas 627 646 — 8 
Mixed vegetables _.. tC=<—«é QD 4,652 — 18 
ALL OTHER _______ Spiciceomaes 168 183 — 8 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 














Mar Mar Percent 
Classification 1955 1954 change 
TOTAL . 8,665 5,079 — 28 
Cattle Le ee | | 4,354 — $1 
Calves ee | 285 — 29 
Hogs sa = = nian 4 7 — 43 
Sheep ee 433 + 9 
INTERSTATE . . 8,389 4,844 — 80 
re Se eee 2,767 4,156 — 33 
Ghee ..... 5 Gkeaog eee 175 274 — 86 
Sheep —_ Penney | | 414 + 8 
INTRASTATE : 276 235 +17 
Deltte 2 as PS aiwcneets ee 198 + 12 
Calves oe ee ieiten 27 11 +145 
Hogs __- ‘ : biceiaeaeac 4 7 — 48 
nS ee eres 23 19 + 21 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 


the government will “reconsider our problem.” White said 
the emergency feed grain program has been reopened in 
82 Texas counties, although drouth relief hay is not in- 
cluded. No immediate plans are made to reinstate the hay 
program, under which the federal government in coopera- 
tion with the state reimbursed farmers for the cost of 
transporting the hay. 


Dust storm aid begun. Seventy-four Texas counties 
have been designated to share in the $4,275,000 earmarked 
for use in combatting dust storms. The presidential emer- 
gency funds will pay for costs of deep plowing to limit 
wind erosion. 


Training clinics held. A series of 13 training clinics 
for county Farm Bureau leaders and personnel began dur- 
ing the week of April 25-29. Purpose of the clinics, con- 
ducted by the Texas Farm Bureau, is to train and develop 
county officers, committee members, and employees who 
have specific responsibilities in administration and serv- 
ice programs of county Farm Bureaus. State directors, 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-1914 = 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 




















Agriculture 

Percent change 

Mar 1955 Mar 1955 
Jan Feb Mar from from 

Index 1955 1955 1954 Feb1955 Mar 1954 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS _...._ 266 270 271 — 1 — 2 
ALL CROPS _____ — 268 256 250 — 1 + 1 
Food grains - eer 230 231 243 x — 5 
Feed grain and hay _....___...... 199 202 197 — 1 + 1 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes... 261 264 226 — 1 + 15 
Fruit __ Perret a SAY | | 89 83 + 25 + 34 
re ON cess: 346 352 — 1 — 3 
ee 259 252 — 2 + 1 
Oil-bearing crops —_............ 279 283 255 — 1 + 9 

LIVESTOCK AND 

PRODUCTS ——........ 288 288 800 — 2 — 6 
Met ceils 808 315 331 — 2 — 6 
Dairy producte Ss 248 252 250 — 2 — 1 
Poultry and eggs 229 229 222 0 + 8 
ee 823 879 — 2 — 16 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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field representatives, and area supervisors will be in 
charge. One clinic will be held in each district in the state. 

Surface dirt hardened. A chemical spray that forms 
a hard, thin crust from loose soil particles has been de- 
veloped by Dowell, Inc., of Tulsa, a subsidiary of Dow 
Chemical Company. Although another year of laboratory 
work and field testing is planned by the company, prelimi- 
nary tests indicate the new chemical spray will prevent 
wind erosion and allow water to percolate through the 
crust. 

Arthur Park, Dowell’s chemist in charge of soil consoli- 
dation, became interested in surface applications for the 
sodium silicate he was studying for use in oil wells. He 
reasoned that if the chemical could harden the earth under- 
ground, it could do the same on the surface. His guess was 
right. 

The advantages of this spray to Texas farmers seem 
great. Farmers now combat wind erosion by deep-plowing 
their land. This costs about $10 an acre and is effective for 
only about three years at the most. Nor is there any assur- 
ance it will work for more than a month or so. The chemi- 
cal spray will also cost $10 an acre, but present indica- 
tions are that it will be effective at least from one 
plowing to the next. The spray also could be applied in 
mixture with fertilizers and weed-killers for farmers who 
intend to use them anyway. 

ANNE K. SCHULER 

















ll 
FARM CASH INCOME 
January-March 
Percent 
Commodity 1955 1954 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL $45,931 328,644 + 5 
Cotton ___. ae ; 115,720 115,880 x 
IN eae cies egeees 8,958 5,777 + 55 
ee 1,627 1,262 + 29 
Corn ...... ae 2,264 1,686 + 84 
Grain sorghum 12,630 10.921 + 16 
Peanuts 8,178 2,599 + 22 
es 73,812 68,662 + 8 
Calves -.......... 20,792 19,304 + 8 
ee 19,664 20,960 — 6 
Sheep and lambs _— i 6,505 4,824 + 35 
5 OE ee 902 941 — 4 
(pg htre eeenaeee 1,333 1,358 — 2 
I arid aeediceisick 12,545 11,481 + 9 
SO eee an ee 19,681 20,438 — 4 
Milk and milk products__. 29,051 28,0388 + 4 
Fruit and vegetables. 17,269 14,513 + 19 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the ac- 
curacy of the index shown on page 24. 





FINANCE 


Governor signs Securities Act. Senate Bill 149, the 
new Securities Act, was signed by Governor Shivers on 
April 20. The new law begins a new chapter in securities 
regulation in Texas. 

The new act exempts certain transactions and securities 
from regulation. Exempt transactions include sales by a 
receiver or trustee in insolvency or bankruptcy; the dis- 
tribution by a corporation of a stock dividend; sales 
by a corporation of capital stock only to its stockhold- 
ers where such a distribution is made without incurring 
any liability for expense; issues made in connection 
with reorganizations where the sole consideration is 
the claim against the old company; issues made for the 
purpose of effecting a merger where the only consideration 
given for the new certificate is the old one; sales to any 
bank, trust company, building and loan association, in- 
surance company, savings institution, or to a registered 
dealer who is actually engaged in buying and selling 
securities; sales where the number of stockholders does 
not exceed 25 and no advertisements or public solicitation 
are used; sales by the issuer itself of any securities issued 
by a state or national bank; and executions of unsolicited 
orders to buy stock approved in other states but not yet 
approved in Texas. Exempt securities include those issued 
by governmental entities; stock of national banks; stocks 
of railroads and public utilities which are subject to regu- 
lation by a government agency; securities of nonprofit 
corporations; securities fully listed on any recognized ex- 
change approved by the Secretary of State; securities of 
state banks, building and loan associations and insurance 
companies under the control of the Banking and Insurance 
Departments of Texas; and evidences of indebtedness of 
religious, charitable, or benevolent corporations. 


Corporations seeking permission to sell their securities 
in Texas must file with the Secretary of State information 
regarding the commission or promotional fees to be paid 
for sale of the stock, including the amount of cash to be 
paid or securities to be issued to the promoters for 
promotion and organization expenses; copies of any pros- 
pectus or advertisement to be published; and a detailed 
statement of assets and liabilities, such statement to include 
a description of how the valuations of assets were made. 

Established corporations of proved earning capacity 
well in excess of their interest or dividend obligations may 
register their securities by notification, using a special 
short form. 


The act has important escrow provisions designed to 
preserve the money advanced by investors. And the total 
cost of marketing the securities, including commissions 
and organization expenses, may not exceed 20% of the 
price at which the securities are sold. 

The broad powers given the Secretary of State in this 
law form the basis for greater safeguards for Texas in- 
vestors. News of uranium prospecting here could con- 
ceivably result in a flood of mining stocks of the highly 
speculative nature such as some western states have ex- 
perienced. The Secretary of State is now armed with a 
powerful means of controlling any such development. 


Rediscount rate increased. The Federal Reserve 
Board approved a 14% increase in the rediscount rate by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City effective April 
13. The new rate is 184%. On Friday, April 16, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks in Boston, Cleveland, Dallas, Min- 
neapolis, New York, Richmond and St. Louis advanced 
their rates to the same figure. Similar action from the re- 
maining banks is expected to follow, since historically the 
banks have tended to maintain the same level. 
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CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 





Mar 1955 Mar 1955 Mar 1955 
from from from 
Item Feb 1955 Mar 1954 Feb 1954 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments __ iri fae | + 10 — 1 
Loans oa + 1 + 13 + 1 
Total U.S. Government securities 
Treasury bills __. ? _. — 89 — 45 — 8 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness , — 27 — 72 — 15 
Treasury notes — 1 + 71 + 9 
Bonds _ a — 1 + 12 — 1 
Other securities __ _-— 2 + 24 0 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
Banks — 8 — 8 + 6 
Cash in vaults + 2 + 2 — 4 
Balances with domestic banks + 12 — 3 — 13 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) — 1 + 8 + 1 
Demand deposits (adjusted)... — 38 + 8 — 1 
Time deposits —_ es + 1 + 15 + 3 
U. S. Government deposits + 65 — 28 + 57 
Interbank deposits + 65 + 4 + 4 
Domestic banks —_.....__ + 6 + 4 + 3 
Foreign banks ee ee + 42 + 20 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 0 + 10 + 1 





*Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


This is the first change in the rate since early 1954 
when the reduction from 134% to 144% was made to 
bring discount rates into closer relationship with market 
rates and “to eliminate any undue deterrent to bank bor- 
rowing from the Reserve Banks for making reserve adjust- 
ments.” Officials said that the increase “does not reflect 
a disturbance over the economic recovery so far.” They 
term it a “financial” move rather than one directed at the 
economy in general. 

Stock margin requirements increased. Friday 
night, April 22, the Federal Reserve Board announced an 
increase in the stock margin requirements from 60% to 
70%. This action coming as it did, hard on the heels of 
the slight increase in the rediscount rate, indicates contin- 
uing concern over the high level of market prices and evi- 
dence of speculative forces at work. Specifically, there has 
been a continuation in the growth in the amount of Federal 
Reserve member bank loans to brokers and dealers in 
New York and Chicago. On April 20, these loans amounted 
to $1,957 million. Increasing the margin requirements 
may reduce borrowing by discouraging speculators, who 
will be forced to use more of their own money. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is obviously proceeding cautiously. 
It requires very careful maneuvering to slow a boom with- 
out causing a severe break in prices. 

Eleventh District banking. Total loans and invest- 
ments of weekly reporting member banks in the Dallas 
district declined 1% from February to March. The decline 
was due to a decrease in investments. Loans increased 
1%. Cash in vaults and balances with domestic banks 
also increased. The decline from February to March still 
left March loans and investments a healthy 10% above 
March of last year. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-March 31 











Percent 
Source 1954-55 1953-54 change 
TOTAL $437,898,480 $462,997,649 — 5 

Ad valorem and inheritance taxes $1,187,237 29,299,826 + 6 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 22,285,728 14,688,488 + 52 
Crude oil production taxes 73,994,955 74,074,317 x 
Sulfur production taxes. 2,754,090 2,281,802 + 21 
Insurance companies oecupation 

taxes 6,749,306 15,231,797 — 56 
Net motor fuel taxes 67,924,384 64,208,272 + 6 
Cigarette tax and license - 19,798,884 19,777,730 x 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 12,671,085 11,307,434 + 12 
Automobile and other sales taxes. 11,779,381 10,139,978 + 16 
Franchise taxes se 10,555,369 8,545,618 +200 
Oil and gas royalties — 14,172,498 13,853,245 + 2 
Interest on deposits —. 698,122 369,463 + 89 
Interest on securities owned 7,938,334 6,778,608 +17 
Unclassified receipts from county 

tax collectors ' . 486,794 1,191,433 — 59 
Motor vehicle licenses, permits and 

miscellaneous ae eee 8,611,326 9,015,056 — 4 
Federal aid—highways 2 12,713,812 18,684,356 — 32 
Federal aid—public welfare _........ 68,820,563 67,251,390 + 2 
Federal aid—public education 7,702,579 5,538,264 + 39 
Unemployment compensation taxes 6,386,410 8,453,053 — 24 
All other receipts 50,667,623 87,307,519 — 42 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Total deposits declined to the same degree as loans and 
investments. Despite this decline March deposits were 8% 
above March 1954. 


State revenue receipts. The State Comptroller reports 
that total revenue receipts for the fiscal year to the end 
of March are 5% less than for the similar 1953-54 
period. At the end of February the deficit was 6%. It is 
evident that, as the Comptroller predicted, the financial 
position of the Treasury is gradually improving. 


Francis B. May 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Interna] Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-March 31 











Percent 

Source and area 1954-55 1953-54 change 
TEXAS $1,516,272,002 $1,609,815,813 — 6 
Income 793,484,709 884,279,617 — 10 
Employment 22,275,952 18,268,004 + 22 
Witholding 588,983,502 574,801,486 + 2 
Other 111,527,839 132,466,706 — 16 
FIRST DISTRICT 799,656,412 887,853,373 — 10 
Income 427,129,219 498,641,236 —14 
Employment 4,431,089 4,614,656 — 4 
Withholding 303,413,265 308,532,238 — 2 
Other npaere a 64,682,839 76,064,643 — 15 
SECOND DISTRICT... 716,615,590 721,962,440 — 1 
Income 366,355,490 385,638,381 — 65 
Employment 17,844,863 13,653,348 + 31 
Withholding 285,270,237 266,268,648 + 7 
Other 46,845,000 56,402,063 —17 








MAY 1955 


LABOR 


Employment rises steadily. March employment gains 
on the national scene totalled 60,500,000—an increase of 
377,000 over the same month last year. The rise in factory 
employment from the end of February to the end of 
March was the biggest increase in nine years for that 
period. A big pickup in farm jobs was chiefly responsible 
for the overall employment rise. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the number of workers on farms 
in late March rose 13% from a month earlier but was 
still 5% below a year ago. This decline from last year was 
partly due to weather conditions, less favorable for field 
work than a year ago. But the drop in farm employment 
also reflects a continuation of the long-term downtrend in 
the number of farm workers, due to increased mechani- 
zation of farm work. 

Nonfarm employment in the Texas Employment Com- 
mission’s 17 labor markets likewise continued to advance 
during March and April; moreover, there are indications 
that further improvement can be expected through May, 
owing to increases in construction activity, apparel manu- 
facture, and professional services. Unemployment is fur- 
ther marked by the spring migration of 20,000 to 30,000 
workers leaving South Texas for the great crop-following 
swing across the nation. 

From March 1954 to March 1955, large numerical gains 
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were reported in Dallas (5,940), Fort Worth (5,800), San 
Antonio (3,600), Lubbock (2,955), Waco (2,465), Cor- 
pus Christi (1,425), Abilene (1,350) , Port Arthur (1,250), 
Beaumont (1,205), and Amarillo (903). 

Wage boost approved. A new contract providing a 
10-cent-an-hour wage increase for 40,000 CIO oil workers 
in Texas was approved after months of negotiations by 
various locals of the union in Texas. 

Among companies granting the increase are Phillips, 
Texas Company, Gulf, Magnolia, Shell, Pure Oil, Atlantic, 
Continental, Pan American, and several others. The in- 
creases cover workers in refineries, pipelines, production, 
gasoline plants, and other installations where the union is 
represented. Wage increases have also been extended to 
include a large number of employees who are unorganized 
or who belong to other unions. 

Meanwhile, most of the 5,700 employees at Dow Chemi- 
cal Company’s Texas Division plant in Freeport were idle 
as a result of a strike by 170 electricians. Local 716 of the 
AFL Electrical Workers is seeking a 15-cent hourly hike; 
the company offers a 10-cent raise. B. B. Morgan, union 
business agent, said the 10-cent pay boost proposed by the 
company would bring Dow’s average to $2.63, compared 
with $2.69 now being paid by the 17 other chemical 
companies in the area. 

TINA PIEDRAHITA 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings 





Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 














Industry Mar Feb Mar Mar Feb Mar Mar Feb Mar 
1955* 1955 1954 1955* 1955 1954 1955* 1955 1954 
ALL MANUFACTURING $73.92 $73.39 $71.10 42.0 41.7 41.1 $1.76 $1.76 $1.73 
Durable goods 73.60 76.11 72.16 43.2 43.0 42.2 1.75 1.77 Lt 
Primary metals____..______- 85.07 87.57 80.80 41.7 42.1 40.4 2.04 2.08 2.00 
Machinery—except electrical 76.38 76.32 75.40 42.2 42.4 42.6 1.81 1.80 By Y 
Oil field machinery piensa Sates 82.35 82.54 80.83 41.8 41.9 42.1 1.97 1.97 1.92 
Transportation equipment = : 93.95 94.60 87.15 42.9 43.0 41.5 2.19 2.20 2.10 
Fabricated metal products 72.49 71.34 71.07 44.2 43.5 43.6 1.64 1.64 1.63 
Lumber and wood products 52.53 51.36 49.25 44.9 43.9 43.2 1.17 1.17 1.14 
Furniture and fixtures 58.34 57.77 53.50 44.2 44.1 42.8 1.82 1.31 1.25 
Stone, clay, and glass 69.00 66.99 66.60 45.1 43.5 44.4 1.53 1.54 1.50 
Nondurable goods -_...... 72.22 71.10 70.00 40.8 40.4 40.0 1.77 1.76 1.75 
Textile mill products 46.53 46.42 44.99 42.3 42.2 40.9 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Broad woven goods : = 46.73 47.49 45.10 41.8 42.4 41.0 1.12 1.12 1.10 
Apparel and fabric products 36.85 87.52 35.94 37.6 37.9 86.3 0.98 0.99 0.99 
i ee oe Pre 64.99 63.65 62.83 42.2 40.8 40.8 1.54 1.56 1.54 
Meat packing _. 72.47 72.65 71.53 39.6 39.7 39.3 1.83 1.83 1.82 
Paper and allied products 77.35 75.48 75.29 42.5 41.7 42.3 1.82 1.81 1.78 
Printing. oS Te : 84.80 80.85 82.58 38.9 38.5 39.1 2.18 2.10 2.08 
Chemicals and allied products 87.54 85.85 83.33 42.7 42.5 42.3 2.05 2.02 1.97 
Vegetable oil mills 63.65 52.92 52.43 52.6 52.4 51.4 1.02 1.01 1.02 
Petroleum and coal products 96.40 94.80 93.22 40.0 40.0 39.5 2.41 2.37 2.36 
CON Ee oa eee 40.29 41.20 39.59 39.5 40.0 39.2 1.02 1.03 1.01 
NONMANUFACTURING 
I ers 8 94.80 93.28 93.96 44.3 44.0 43.3 2.14 2.12 2.17 
Crude petroleum products 96.58 94.60 93.69 44.1 44.0 43.3 2.19 2.15 2.17 
Sulfur 82.37 84.77 79.40 39.6 39.8 39.5 2.08 2.18 2.01 
Public utilities SP ea i 69.08 69.43 65.90 39.7 39.9 $9.7 1.74 1.74 1.66 
Retail trade_..______ Kpacoidssesanipnanseit 58.42 57.55 55.30 43.6 43.6 43.2 1.34 1.32 1.28 
Wholesale trade 72.31 72.81 70.42 43.3 43.6 43.2 1.67 1.67 1.68 





Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, or other principal executives. 


*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Oil allowables reduced. Allowable production of 
Texas petroleum in May was sharply reduced (6%) from 
the April level. The new quota, which sets production at a 
little more than 3 million barrels daily, is based on a 
general 16-day producing schedule and is more than 210,- 
000 barrels a day less than the April allowable. 

The need to restrict output has reinforced, in many 
quarters, the serious misgivings of domestic producers 
over the increasing pressure of foreign oil on the domestic 
market. Officials of the Railroad Commissior. of Texas 
and many Texas producers see the restrictions as a direct 
consequence of increased oil imports. There is some evi- 
dence that large refiners have reduced purchases of Texas 
crude while stepping up imports of foreign oil. Total pro- 
duction of Texas crude during 1954 declined more than 
4% below the 1953 level, while domestic demand during 
1954 was approximately the same as during 1953. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 





Consumption (thous kw-hrs) 





Mar 1955 Mar 1955 








Mar Feb Mar from from 

Use 1955* 1955* 1954f Feb 1955 Mar 1954 
TOTAL __ _. 2,258,163 2,286,498 2,153,538 — 1 + 6 
Commercial _...._._ 305,614 305,095 274,853 x + il 
.ndustrial _... 1,482,160 1,495,772 1,449,137 — 1 + 2 
Residential 392,020 363,857 329,909 + 8 + 19 
Other 73,369 121,774 99,639 — 40 — 26 





*Preliminary—based on reports of nine electric power companies, leveled 
to Federal Power Commission estimates by the Bureau of Business 
Research. 

+Revised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 

xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Yet it is questionable whether the import problem in 
itself is the sole cause of the present difficulties. It is a 
contributing factor, an important one, but it is not the only 
factor making for an unbalanced supply-demand ratio. 
The fundamental fact is that this is a period of surplus 
productive capacity. The entire domestic industry has 
maintained a high rate of exploration in recent years and 
has improved recovery practices to the point where excess 
capacity is more than 15% above present production 
levels. Even if crude imports were altogether excluded, 
there would still be excess domestic productive capacity. 
Similarly, there is an excess of approximately 15% in 
domestic refining capacity above current demand for re- 
finery products. 

At first sight it appears surprising that producers and 
refiners continue to invest heavily in exploration ard in 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949: 100 
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WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








March 1955* January-March 








Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1955 1954 

ALL TEXAS 1,142 54 629 1,825 4,712 4,430 
Southwest Texas_ 168 14 105 287 746 585 
Texas Gulf Coast 117 13 93 223 625 7384 
Eastern Texas _... 25 7 52 84 260 330 
North Central A 433 7 286 726 1,664 1,560 
West Texas 330 6 87 423 1,165 989 
Panhandle - 69 7 6 82 252 232 


*For five weeks ending April 2, 1955. 





refinery improvements and expansions at a time when 
capacity exceeds current demand by so wide a margin. The 
reason for this continued capital investment is partly in- 
herent in the character of the industry and is partly based 
on future expectations. So far as the producers are con- 
cerned, the discovery rate must be maintained at a high 
level to preserve a stable reserve position with respect to 
increased demand, even though the cost of finding new 
sources of oil is increasing in many respects. Neither pro- 
ducers nor refiners can engage in piecemeal investment 
simply to maintain sufficient capacity to meet demand. En- 
largement of producing capacity is a sustained, large-scale, 
long-range effort which cannot be scaled down to match 
short-term cyclical demand movements. Similarly, it is 
not economic for refiners to add to their capacity in small 
increments. Expansion tends to occur periodically and in 
large installments. 

All of the current expansion, while it adds to the short- 
term difficulties of producers and refiners alike, is based 
on anticipations of continued long-term growth in the 
demand for petroleum products. Past experience has 
shown that periods of oversupply (as in 1932) or of over- 
capacity are temporary difficulties which have character- 
ized the petroleum industry. The problem of oversupply 
of domestic oil has been largely solved. The problem of 
periodic overcapacity is perhaps inescapable in a dynamic 
industry. 

In this context the current difficulties over oil imports 
appear to be a short-term problem. This does not imply 
that the immediate effects of high current imports upon 
domestic producers should be disregarded or that they are 
negligible. On the contrary, there is evidence that imports 
are directly displacing potential domestic crude supply 
and that many domestic producers are suffering from the 
influx of foreign oil. But it should be recognized that this 
is probably a short-run problem, which will be minimized 
as growth in demand catches up with productive capacity. 
The weight of current opinion in the petroleum industry 
requires that some measures be taken to restrict the flow 
of imported oil. But the basic nature of the problem sug- 
gests that such measures should be considered as tem- 
porary expedients rather than as continuing features of the 
oil supply picture. 

Synthetic rubber outlook. Now that the transfer of 
synthetic rubber facilities to private industry is an ac- 
complished fact, observers are beginning to assess the 
future of the industry in terms of its new dimension—in- 
ternal competition. 

In Texas, only the Baytown GR-S plant is now unsold. 
However, new bids have been invited, and even if indus- 
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PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Oil and Gas Division, 
Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change 





Mar 1955 Mar 1955 











Mar Feb Mar from from 
Product 1955 1955 1954 Feb1955 Mar 1954 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols) ... 238,171 240,780 207,788 — 1 + 15 
Production (thous of 
Gis 8, 83,861 84,674 72,945 — 1 + 15 
Runs to stills (thous 
of bbls) ~~... 69,271 60,952 61,008 + 14 + 14 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) 87,2383 62,425 87,821 — 29 x 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) ~~... 3 148 0 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


trial interests do not bid, there is a possibility that local 
capital will be forthcoming for its purchase. 

Under government ownership the development of syn- 
thetic rubber technology took great strides, and the com- 
mercial impact of synthetic elastomers has been tre- 
mendous. Under private ownership, however, research and 
development activity will be intensified. In the past, ma- 
jor rubber users (Firestone, General Tire, Goodyear, U. S. 
Rubber, Sinclair Rubber) have dominated GR-S plant 
operation, controlling more than 80% of total production, 
while the large oil companies were largely responsible for 
operating the butadiene facilities. Following the transfer 
of facilities, the major rubber companies’ share of syn- 
thetic rubber capacity is now less than 60%; oil companies 
have bought 42.5% of the capacity. It is expected that the 
application of petroleum industry research and develop- 
ment techniques will stimulate the industry in all] its 
phases. 

Activity in aircraft. Several recent developments 
underline the growing importance of the aircraft industry 
in Texas. In a significant move the Air Force awarded a 
$3 million contract to Southwest Airmotive Co. of Dallas 
for the overhaul of jet engines. This is the first jet over- 
haul job ever contracted outside military installations or 
jet engine manufacturers. As a consequence of this in- 
creased activity, employment in the engine division of 
Southwest Airmotive will be tripled. 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. has received a multimil- 
lion dollar contract from the Boeing Airplane Co. to pro- 
duce modified nose sections for the B-47, less than a month 


Crude Oil Production in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 =100 
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REFINERY STOCKS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 





Mar 1955 Mar 1955 





Area and Mar Feb Mar from from 
product 1955 1955 1954 Feb1955 Mar1954 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline ............. 185,282 181,810 179,674 + 2 + 32 
| eee 61,850 68,731 59,551 — 10 + 4 
| | Ea e er eeeas 44,634 45,652 43,718 — 2 + 2 
Kerosene 18,620 18,791 17,447 — 1 + 7 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 32,152 32,112 $1,344 x + 3 
Distillate 6,868 7,670 6,966 — 10 — 1 
Resties: 5,380 6,018 6,072 — ill — ll 
Kerosene - 2,230 2,359 2,483 — 65 — 10 





Figures shown are for the Friday nearest the end of the month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


after having been awarded a contract from North Ameri- 
can Aviation for fuselage sections for the F-100. These new 
developments will permit Chance Vought to maintain a 
high level of employment activity. Plans had been made 
to lay off a number of employees later this year, but lay- 
offs will now be less than originally anticipated. 

More aluminum expansion. Following the recent an- 
nouncement by Alcoa that its primary aluminum facilities 
in Texas are to be greatly expanded, Texas Aluminum 
Company, the state’s first and only major aluminum fabri- 
cating plant, also announced expansion plans. Construc- 
tion started this month on two additional operating units 
at the Rockwall plant which will triple existing productive 
capacity. Employment in one year’s time will rise from 
110 to 500. 

Carbon black export proposals. Producers of carbon 
black have launched an unusual export drive which is 
expected to stimulate overseas sales. Carbon Black Export, 
Inc., a central sales unit organized in the early 1930’s, 
which currently includes five of the major producers, has 
made arrangements which will facilitate sales outside the 
dollar area. Foreign buyers are to be permitted to pay for 
purchases in transferable sterling, instead of dollars, and 
Carbon Black Export will assume the exchange transfer 
risk on such sales, 

ALFRED G. DALE 
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Industrial Expansion in Texas 


By Stanley A. Arbingast, Assistant Director 
and Alice R. Locklin, Library Assistant 


This quarterly supplement to the Directory of Texas 
Manufacturers lists new industrial plants and expan- 
sions of existing plants announced during January- 
March 1955, together with data on their cost, num- 
ber of employees, and products. Single copies of this 
release are available without charge. Readers are 
invited to add and their names to the regular mailing 
list for future issues; the charge is fifty cents a year. 
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(Continued from front cover.) 


How do Texas manufacturers in the needle trades dis- 
tinguish between work and play clothes? Most of them 
don’t. A questionnaire was mailed to work and play cloth- 
ing makers by the Bureau of Business Research. The ob- 
jective: to find out just which firms do manufacture work 
clothing. Of those replying, less than a third said they are 
primarily work clothing manufacturers. The others listed 
themselves as makers of sport slacks, skirts, and shirts, 
tailored western wear and sportswear, and casual clothes. 
One manufacturer of sportswear and western wear said, 
“We no longer make work clothing. We are going in for 
higher type clothing, better tailored from better ma- 
terials.” 





Some of the firms have added lines of casual clothes 
to their denim, twill, and cotton work clothing. Farah 
Manufacturing Company of El Paso has abandoned work 
clothing altogether for the play clothes business. The firm 
began making work clothing in 1922 but, after the war, 
turned exclusively to western type blue jeans and denim 
jackets. Last year, the firm’s sales reached $9 million, a 
40% increase from 1953 and an eightfold jump since 
1946. 


Williamson-Dickie Manufacturing Company of Fort 
Worth, world’s largest producer of matched work shirts 
and pants, also has added leisure clothes to its lines. Un- 
der the firm’s “find-out program” to discover likes and 
dislikes of its consumers, researchers found that workmen, 
better paid than prewar, want to look better at work. Why? 
The factory worker has upgraded his whole scale of living. 
Also, Williamson-Dickie believes that a good deal of this 
new style-consciousness has grown out of what the firm 
calls the “coeducationalism of industry.” Put women into 
a plant and the men begin looking twice at the cut and 
tailoring of their own clothes. This may also account, too, 
for the demand for lighter colors in work clothes. 


At the same time, people in all economic brackets now 
buy “work” clothing to wear while they mow the lawn, 
try their hand at home craft hobbies, or just loaf around 
the house. The increasing ranks of suburbanites who have 
joined the do-it-yourself movement find the casual clothes 
convenient, comfortable, and better looking. Over the 
years, Williamson-Dickie learned that its ultimate con- 
sumers want looks, comfort, economy, and adaptability for 
special conditions, and they want them in that order. Com- 
fort and economy have always rated high on work clothes 
scores. Now, economy takes third place. 


The company has six plants (four of them opened with- 
in four months in late 1952 and early 1953) and ware- 
houses across the country. This year Williamson-Dickie 
completed purchase of Hawk & Buck Company, the South- 
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west’s oldest work clothing manufacturer. Hawk & Buck, 
with its main office in Fort Worth and its plant in Waco, 
will continue to operate under its own name as a division 
of Williamson-Dickie. Among other major makers are 
Levi Strauss, at Wichita Falls and Denison; Blue Buckle, 
at Marshall; and H. D. Lee, at Dallas. 


In addition to casual slacks and sports shirts or match- 
ing outfits, work clothing manufacturers have had an in- 
creasing demand for blouses, shorts, striped and plaid 
shirts, and play suits for women. Few of the items are new 
creations by work clothes firms. Usually they are styled 
from basic lines of higher-priced casual wear, modified for 
the mass production that is common in the work clothing 
industry. Still, most of the large work clothing manufac- 
turers now have design departments that do market re- 
search and keep up with style changes that were of no 
concern to them a decade or so ago. 


The manufacture of play clothing by work clothing man- 
ufacturers has combined to increase sales and to smooth 
out production schedules. Ordinarily the work clothing in- 
dustry is a seasonal operation. But it has always been ex- 
tremely expensive to shut down even in off periods. With 
the addition of nonwork clothing, more manufacturers are 
finding it easier to continue operations the year around. 


Despite the increasing volume of play clothing manu- 
factured and the changes in the work clothing industry, 
garments for on-the-job wear continue to be the leading 
volume line. A second phenomenal growth in sales has 
come about, however, in an old standby item, blue jeans. 
Their adoption for leisure wear has resulted largely from 
the accent on “outdoor living,” especially in Texas and 
the Southwest. Even city-dwellers don jeans for a rustic 
evening by the back-yard barbecue pit or at a meeting of 
their square dance group. 


Coupled with this social phenomenon, blue jeans sales 
have been boosted even higher by teen-age fads. High 
school boys on the West Coast first began wearing the 
“cowboy pants” to school about fifteen years ago, and 
soon girls wore them to school, to the dismay of some 
school authorities. Although teen-age fads originate large- 
ly with the teen-agers themselves, some are promoted by 
alert merchandisers. This is probably true in the case of 
“Dickies Steadies,” launched by Williamson-Dickie. 


Teen-agers, again on the West Coast, began dyeing 
white pegged slacks in bright colors ordinarily not avail- 
able from textile mills. In a short while, high school 
couples “going steady” began wearing slacks dyed the 
same color. Williamson-Dickie now retails its Steadies at 
$4.50 a pair and includes a box of home dye so the teen- 
agers can color the pants any one of eight shades, ranging 
from kelly green to peacock blue. The company uses na- 
tional magazine and TV advertising to spread the look- 


alike fad. 


A look at back-issue Sears, Roebuck & Company cata- 
logues (the firm now sells “blue jeans by the ton”) dem- 
onstrates the changes that have come about in work and 
play clothing. The Sears fall and winter catalogue for 
1923-24 recommends “the old, reliable jean cloth work 
pants” which sold for $1.98 as being especially suitable 
for the “hardest kind of work, such as around steel mills, 
factories, shops and mines, and for other rough, hard 
wear.” These pants had a wider leg than the slim-fitting 
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jeans worn today. But blue denim and drab khaki over- 
alls and jackets, selling from $1.29 to $2.69 each, were 
featured. The 1923 consumers were given a choice of solid 
high-back apron-style overalls or wide, detachable sus- 
pender-style overalls with elastic inserts for shoulders. 
The coat had a triple-stitched, three-seam back. 


Work clothing, of course, is still included in the 1955 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue, but in design the tailored, 
matching shirts and slacks sets far outclass the matching 
sets advertised earlier. Only two pictures of overalls are 
included, one with an apron and the other, a bandtop- 
type with matching jacket. Earlier catalogues displayed 
overalls on at least four full pages. This year’s catalogue 
sets the pace for off-duty wear with medium denim “putter 
pants” that are resistant to wrinkles. 


This gradual transition from heavy-duty work clothing 
to a combination of work-and-play clothing makes the dol- 
lar volume of production of the Texas work clothing in- 
dustry difficult to determine. While some manufacturers 
classify blue jeans as work clothing, others consider them 
as western wear or even play clothes. Also, of the twenty- 
five or more Texas firms manufacturing blue jeans, about 
half consider the denims a primary product; the remain- 
der lump them together with other apparel. Data supplied 
from the manufacturers indicate, however, that the total 
dollar volume for work pants and shirts and denims made 
in Texas is well over $50 million a year. In all, the indus- 
try employs at least 8,000 workers. 





Fort Worth has long been considered the center of the 
work clothing industry, based strongly on the William- 
son-Dickie activities. However, returns from the question- 
naire survey strongly indicate that El] Paso has a valid 
claim to the title. In El Paso, there are more than 3,000 
workers engaged in manufacturing work clothes, jeans and 
jackets, while Fort Worth employs only about half that 
number. 

E] Paso has eight firms that manufacture work clothing 
and jeans and jackets. One firm employs 900 workers, an- 
other 800, and a third, 600 workers. In 1954, four El Paso 
firms together manufactured 2,833,000 units of apparel. 

In the total Texas work clothing industry, including 
manufacturers of work uniforms, the material used is 
largely cotton, with denim, drills, and khaki twills leading 
the field. Considerable use is also made of rayon and wool. 
Used by fewer manufacturers are cotton chambray, pop- 
lins, and broadcloth, or nylon. 
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Texas manufacturers are optimistic about future de- 
mands for the denims. A case in point is the new multi- 
million dollar plant of Cone Mills, Inc., in San Marcos, 
scheduled to begin operation in 1956. Ground already has 
been broken for the mill, which will manufacture denim 
cloth. 

The Bureau of Business Research questionnaire also 
asked Texas manufacturers where they obtained their ma- 
terials. Of the 34 firms answering the question, 12 checked 
both Texas and out-of-state firms as sources; four said 
they got their material from Texas textile mills only, and 
10 said the material came from out-of-state mills. Four 
additional firms said they got 90% of their materials from 
out-of-state mills and only 10% from Texas mills. Other 
percentage figures included 2% Texas and 98% out-of- 
state; 5% Texas and 95% out-of-state, and 15% Texas 
and 85% out-of-state. One firm said it got 75% of its 
material from Texas mills and 25% from out-of-state. 

While most Texas firms get the greater part of their 
textiles from out-of-state mills, distribution of their ap- 
parel in terms of percentage of production is about equally 
split. Only one of 24 firms replying to the question, “How 
much of your product is sold in Texas?” said it sold all 
its apparel in the state. Ten firms sell from 60% to 100% 
here; ten sell from 10% to 40% in Texas, and four split 
their sales between Texas and the nation. 

As these figures indicate, there is considerable room for 
an increased buying of Texas-fabricated textiles from in- 
state mills. At the same time, selling opportunities in the 
local market have by no means been exhausted. But 
whether or not the kinds of textiles used by Texas manu- 
facturers will alter considerably in the future can only be 
guessed at now. 


The New York Cotton Exchange has released an an- 
alysis of U. S. fiber consumption during 1954. The report 
points strongly to the advances made by synthetic yarns. 
Cotton consumption last year totalled 4,124 million 
pounds, the lowest since 1949, This represented only 
681% of all U. S. fiber consumption. In 1944, cotton had 
77.6% of the fiber market and in 1934, 84.2%. Wool 
continued its decline from the peak 738 million pounds 
consumed in 1946 to a total of 391 million pounds in 1954, 
the lowest since 1938. Although the consumption of syn- 
thetics dipped slightly to 1,431,800,000 pounds last year, 
overall textile use was also down. Du Pont predicts that 
synthetics will account for 30% of the nation’s textile 
consumption by 1960. 


Texas blue jean manufacturers, however, can anticipate 
little competition from the synthetics as long as the de- 
mand for “real Western jeans” continues. It doesn’t seem 
likely that a change in material will come about. But then, 
only fifteen years ago the introduction of nylon to manu- 
facturers of women’s hose caused a radical change in that 
industry. Since that time, nylon has been adapted for use 
in skirts, underwear, and other apparel. Who is to say that 
a new synthetic won't be developed that will facsimilate 
denim and add to it a feature now sorely needed: coolness 
in summer and warmth in winter? 

ANNE K. SCHULER 
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Percent change 


ee 1955 





Mar 1955 
Mar from 
City and item 1955 Feb 1955 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000°) 

I ee ee + 54 
Department and separ stores + 35 
General merchandise stores__ ‘ + 32 

Postal receipts —_.. ee | 16, 339 + 14 

Building permits, less federal seshuesle $ 1,722,558 — 21 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 66,146 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {_.$ 59,175 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover________. 13.2 +14 


27,750 + 1 
3,150 + 3 


Employment — SELEY. Se were 
Manufacturing amehmaet: . oe aoe 

















Percent unemployed — ~~ .___ 4.1 — 16 
ALICE (pop. 16 ,449") 

Postal receipts ee eee 13,039 + 34 

Building permits, less federal contenaie $ 176,350 +17 

Bank debits (thousands) ae ....$ 12,348 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_..$ 15,908 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 16 

ALPINE ite 5 re? 

Postal receipts —— _$ 4,648 + 46 

Building permits, lem Sateanal contracts. $ 37,500 0 

Bank debits (thousands) __.__ Se 2,089 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (ihemende)$ $ 4,067 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.1 + 7 

" AMARILLO — 108, 034°) 

Retail sales* a + 16 
Automotive stores* __ Sap ere eee + 20 
Department and apparel stores : uae + 24 
Drug stores* lad nen — 2 
Eating and drinking places* ’ : 3 + 23 
Food stores* ___ eine ienleaiioins + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* . + 20 

Postal receipts __§ 137,727 + 21 

Building permits, less Sedeval contracts $ 3,510,531 + 69 

Bank debits (thousands) es ee FY + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 109,704 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 17.3 +17 

Employment 43,650 + 1 
Manufacturing employment _. 5,025 + 5 

Percent unemployed 5.4 — 7 

AUSTIN stil 168,500') 

Retail sales site + 15 
Automotive stores + 7 
Department and apparel stores + 38 
Eating and drinking places + 14 
Filling stations + 6 
Food stores + 9 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 21 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores + 38 

Postal receipts " $ 279, 577 + 25 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,492,025 + 60 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 137,233 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 115,013 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 + 10 

Employment : 63,800 + 1 
Manufacturing employment 4,430 + 2 

Percent unemployed 3.5 — 6 


Mar. 1954 





+ 27 
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+ 5 
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Local Business 


Percent change 
































Mar1955 Mar 1955 
Mar from rom 
City and item 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 
BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 

Retail sales* __ : See + 25 + 24 
Automotive stores® dei Soha.” eas + 22 + 46 
Department and apparel stores suis + 38 + 6 
Eating and drinking places*__..____ popes + 9 — 7 
Food stores* _..__. faces eta sRatsapis + 10 — 1 
General eevtention ‘stores®._ ppcuictapaee + 33 + 12 
Lumber, building material, and 

and hardware stores*____. — rere + 45 + 16 

Postal receipts —...__.__.. PAA: 92,413 + 21 + 7 

Building permits, less federal ousianiie $ 562,705 — 26 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands)... === $125,168 + 13 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.._$ 100,670 — 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover________ 14.8 + 13 -- 6 

Employment (area) —_.. = 80,800 x + 8 
Manufacturing employment team) 26,510 + 1 — 1 

Percent unemployed (area) .. 6.8 — 12 — 1 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10 5500") 

Postal receipts 8,569 + 35 + 23 

Building permits, en preeraneey contracts : 452,940 +290 +180 

Bank debits (thousands) .._-____ 7,655 + 6 +17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 12,701 — 1 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover._.___ 7.2 + 6 + 7 

BIG SPRING (pop. 20,654: ) 

aE Lea ee a ee + 1 + 18 
Department per amaad: stores + 23 + 7 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores _...._____ eee Seatnte — 1 + 9 

Postal receipts —— se 21,197 + 27 + 15 

Building permits, less iedacel contracts $ 119,490 — 17 — 42 

Bank debits (thousands) inal aia 24,734 +11 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 26,020 x + 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__ 11.4 + 12 + 4 

BORGER (pop. 18 059) 

Postal receipts — : 13,966 + 21 — 6 

Building permits, nee federal sunt : 81,915 — 35 — 59 

Bank debits (thousands) ..._.____$ 13,868 + 17 +14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__. $ 15,239 + 11 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 + 18 + 5 

- BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts _._._ 7,941 + 44 + 29 

Building permits, eae federal wontunels. : 61,474 + 38 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) ._..--_-_»_-»»_=>>sS tS 5,883 + 10 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.__$ 10,961 + 38 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 16.6 + 12 0 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) 

Retail sales* Set + 18 +14 
Automotive stores* inisinne nauplii : 20 + 20 
Lumber, building material, on 

hardware stores* = : + 38 + 20 
Postal receipts —.. ..$ 25,181 + 21 + 13 
Building permits, less federal aentutinte $ 124,983 — 53 + 12 

|_BROWNW OOD (pop. 20 181) 

Retail sales ___ 27 — 4 
Automotive stores eles os : 15 — 13 
Department and apparel stores — + 60 + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ae ; : + 30 x 

Postal receipts $ 19,169 + 3 + 6 

Building permits, less Sederel contracts $ 28,685 + 5 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,463 + 14 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 13,667 + 2 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 + 14 + 7 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Conditions 















































Percent change Percent change 
Mar 1955 Mar 1965 Mari1955 Mar 1955 
Mar from Mar rom from 
City and item 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 City and item 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 
BAYTOWN (pop. 7” 3983) CHILDRESS (pop. a 619) 
Postal receipts —.. 17,948 + 21 + 4 Retail sales* ___ : + 21 + 36 
Bank debits (ineunde) nae ‘ 17,844 + 7 — 1 Automotive reneerns econ : + 41 + 89 
End-of-month deposits (thomands)? aoe 24,065 + 19 + 14 Department and apparel olaein : + 19 + 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ____. 9.6 — -« — 6 Pillieg staGons® 4 ERE ug + 6 + 7 
Employment (area) —_.... vee tee NOC 370,800 + 1 + 6 Food stores* wt + 11 i 
Manufacturing canglagunent (area) __ 82,000 x + 1 Lumber, building eieneaiel. “ 
Percent unemployed (area) ...... sp 3.8 — 10 —17 hardware stores* —... s : + 25 + 65 
Postal receipts x aS 4,569 + 11 — 13 
BRYAN iit pt — Building permits, less federal contracts $ 16,525 0 a 
Reel nie... + 17 + g 
Automotive stores® ae peoere + 7 + 23 Postal ae RIO (pop. 14, an? ons +16 i 
Department and apparel stores Seas + 34 + ‘a 
Food stores* _.. Bide ids pk + 18 in Building permits, less federal evlinnnte $ 145,025 — 12 + 2 
Lumber, building material, ond Bank debits (thousands) t_. aa 7,703 + 8 8 
hairs cee fiends! 0. eave +19 ss End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢._ —$ 11,439 + 1 + 18 
an ae Se oe + 48 + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover_______. 8.2 + 8 4 
uildin. r ] federal contracts $ 171,639 — 33 — 13 cpa taragl 
pion tact caine ate DENISON (pop. 17,504) 
u Retail sales eeneciegt. | aiemmtics + 19 18 
CORPUS CHRISTI fests 122 1956 ) Department and ‘apparel stores sales poe es + 47 : 4 
Beat see + 21 + 32 Postal receipts - wes ARE 18,895 + % 9 
Automotive stores —__. eames as paint + 19 + 42 Building permits, in detent < ésnaenate $ 116,411 = $6 — 
Department storest - 5‘ ee ee + 28 + 22 Bank debits (thousands) _. Leena - 12,939 + 19 a 
Lumber, building nehertid, -_ End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3. 19,705 x + 65 
hardware stores... Pre + 28 + 30 x 
Postal receipts —.... - $ 144, 292 + 43 + 13 
Building permits, less feted austenite $ 3,124,819 + 61 + 15 Retail a FASO (pop. 183, 505" ) +16 +19 
Bank debits (thousands) 5 -—-$ 168,168 + 10 +11 BOERS Et aie + 33 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢...$ 106,941 — 8 + 8 Ritcnicciva atacaat Mes +15 4+ 21 
Annual rate of deposit turnover...___.. 18.6 + 11 + 4 Department and apparel prneatay ; iz + 24 +47 
Employment - eeceedscal 62,000 x + 2 Drug stova® SS ey + 2 +11 
Mennfasnion cialemanenis ee 8,010 + + 2 Lumber, building maheated. ae 
Percent unemployed __.. 5 pik ae hapa 7.3 — 10 + 18 Heiicameteru® =... cee + 87 447 
aa Piano, musical instrument a. = x = 
CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) Postal receipts —__. coe ee  .a am 
Department and apparel stores sales... 2. + 45 — 6 Building permits, less federal ‘contracts $ 3,586,224 + 5 +105 
Postal receipts - : ae ‘11,587 + 56 x Bank debits (thousands) ..____ $ 249,389 + 16 + 18 
Building pantie, rae federal exahrants $ 104,554 — 16 + 79 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 127,117 — 4 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) _— ait 14,498 +11 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 23.0 + 19 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___.$ 21,784 — 1 + 2 Employment -_._.... Pee nn 73,100 + 1 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__...__. 1.9 +11 0 Manufacturing employment ae 11,440 x + 7 
a Percent unemployed 4.3 —_ -§ == 16 
DALLAS re did 538,92¢ wd <2 
Apparel stores* __ aa a ee ee ae - + 10 Retail sales* _ + 14 + 19 
Automotive stores* _. ; eee + 16 + 41 Apparel stores ans + 25 Sais 
Department stores} _ : , + 22 + 18 Automotive stores* ——. aed ie, 
Eating and drinking places* si + 10 + 8 Department storest ——... + 27 as 
Filling stations* __ fon ; sebotanee + 27 Drug stores* : ces a aie 
Wood stten® i is Nees. + 12 + 18 Eating and drinking places® + 65 + 1 
Furniture and household Filling stations* + 12 + 89 
appliance stores* me : + 12 + 8 Food stores® 3 a + 20 + 18 
General merchandise stores* Moe + 19 +17 Furniture and household 
Jewelry stores* __.. as + 28 + 51 appliance stores* ; + 15 = 10 
Lumber, building material, and Hay, grain, and feed stores® = rid 
haniware atoves® __. ; + 20 + 40 Lumber, building material, and 
Office, store, and school hardware stores ay + 22 + 39 
supply dealers* __ rege he wid Postal receipts —._ sono 577, 209 +17 + 7 
Postal receipts $ 1,724,040 + 20 te 6 Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 6,468,382 + 19 + 59 
Building permits, less federal contracts ..$17,160,556 — 15 + 48 Bank debits (thousands) ad $ 631,082 + 28 + 21 
Bank debits (thousands) __..$ 2,058,668 +17 +14 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢...$ 350,765 — 1 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 956,512 Sis ienig Annual rate of deposit turnover________ 21.5 + 24 + 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__..___. 25.7 + 18 + 6 Employment Can > Ge 178,800 x ye 
Employment ____ ig es 311,100 = + 2 Manufacturing employment — 52,000 — 3 + 1 
Manufacturing iii = 76,950 x + 2 Percent unemployed ————————____. 5.3 + 2 ee 
Percent unemployed ae 2.8 — 7 — 18 sieeaace 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 


Mar from 
_City and item 1955 Feb 1955 





EAGLE PASS (pop. 7,276) 


Postal receipts 5,074 + 21 


Building permits, less federal contracts ; 39,195 +280 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,981 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 3,849 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover pesos 12.0 + 9 
~ EDINBURG (pop. - 12,38 »383) 
Postal receipts —— 8,732 + 7 
Building permits, less Sederel contracts : 53,835 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands)... ee 7,556 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) _$ 7,316 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __. 12.6 + 15 
__ GALVESTON | (pop. (pop. 71 527") 
Retail sales + 26 
Department and apparel stores + 31 
Food stores + 8 
Lumber, building saiented, wat 
hardware stores ; ; a + 6 
Postal receipts aes | 73,619 + 15 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 237,695 + 38 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 81,546 + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__ $ 71,096 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover e 13.9 + 9 
Employment (area) 45,200 x 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,280 x 


Percent unemployed (area) 6.3 — 3 


GARLAND (pop. 10, 571) 


Postal receipts - 13,703 + 22 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 1,635,053 + 90 
Bank debits (thousands) g 13,199 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__. $ 12,345 + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 + 16 





~ GLADEW ATER ( pep. 5 305) 


Postal receipts + 16 
Bank debits (themes). : ne + 14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t. _$ 3,972 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 + 18 
Employment (area) : 23,800 x 

Manufacturing cumbepmant: (area) 3,700 x 
Percent unemployed (area) — = = 5.8 0 





GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1 ,566) 





Retail sales* + 8 
Automotive steves* + 14 
Postal receipts te $ 2,158 + 33 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,354 + 24 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 2,818 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 + 27 
GONZALES (pop. 5 ,659) 
Postal receipts 4,091 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 81,575 +470 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,974 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 5,689 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover bee 10.6 + 18 
GREENVILLE (pop. 17, 500 ‘ 
Retail sales* + 10 
Automotive stores* bates + 8 
Department and apparel stores + 36 
Drug stores* ; oe — 1 
Food stores* as : + 9 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores* + 31 
Postal receipts ; £ 19,684 + 35 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 217,852 + 22 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,269 + ll 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t _$ 14,817 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 11 


Mar 1955 Mar 1955 


from 


Mar 1954 
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Percent change 


Mar 1955 


























Mar 1955 
Mar from from 
City and item 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) 

Postal receipts —... : 2,049 — 7 — 25 

Bank debits (thenennde) wee . 1,820 + 15 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 4,230 x — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover an 5.2 + 18 0 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

Postal receipts - 27,639 +17 x 

Building pevnlia: ren Sefevel euutenite ; 368,305 + 19 +164 

Bank debits (thousands) __ : $ 31,307 + 14 + 27 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_._$ 21,031 — 2 + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover wy 17.8 + 18 + 11 

HENDERSON (pop. 6 1,833) 

I Le ns See + 21 + 1 
Apparel stores* - c + 16 
Automotive stores* _ = scone + 22 + 12 
Filling stations* —__. +17 + 56 
Food stores* + 12 — 5 
Lumber, building materiel, anil 

hardware stores* Sacmennec + 53 

Postal receipts 3 8,240 + 18 — 9 

Building permits, ow federal contracts $ 25,600 — 6 — 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,553 — 10 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 14,044 x + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ma 4.8 — 8 — 14 

- HEREFORD (pop. . ,207) _ 

Postal receipts - 5,869 + 23 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 98,212 + 29 + 57 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 8,539 —17 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . $ 10,408 — 1 + 12 

HOUSTON (pop. 700, 508 *) 

Retail sales] + 26 + 24 
Apparel stores] __ + 36 + 17 
Automotive stores] + 20 + 53 
Department stores Sa ss = + 34 + ll 
Drug stores] —....___ — 3 + 13 
Eating and drinking places] + 10 + 2 
Filling stations] = + 31 + 11 
Food stores] enti + 31 + 34 
Furniture and homieeld 

appliance stores] + 22 + 19 
General merchandise aenest + 36 + 11 
Liquor stores] + 5 + 1 
Lumber, building ntentel, and 

hardware stores] scale + 44 + 19 

Postal receipts =e $ 1,138,590 + 23 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $16,125,106 + 50 + 5 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,015,106 + 22 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t__$ 1,144,927 — 4 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5 20.6 + 28 — 1 

Employment (area) 370,800 + 1 + 65 
Manufacturing aphemens (area) 82,000 x + 1 

Percent unemployed (area)... 3.8 — 10 — 17 

JASPER (pop. 4 403) 

Retail sales* __ ee + 3 
Filling stations® + 11 
Food stores* ___. + 12 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* : detached + 51 ‘ 

RE ING oS 5,274 + 50 + 32 

Bank debits (shemsniedé) . $ 5,754 + 19 + 27 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..._.$ 6,512 + 4 + 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover r 10.8 + 19 0 

KERMIT (pop. 6,912) 

Postal receipts 5,944 + 47 — 7 

Building permits, less pesaary contracts : 80,750 + 48 +3895 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,852 + 2 + 22 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){f___$ 3,686 x +19 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 




































































Percent change Percent change 
Mar 1955 Mar 1955 Mar 1955 Mar 1955 
Mar from from Mar from from 
City and item 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 City and item 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 
KILGORE (pop. 9, 638) LUBBOCK (pop. a7 1886") | 
Postal receipts 12,039 + 13 = Retail sales + 22 + 56 
Building permits, ane fiteral contracts 53,058 — 66 +380 Department ak aond preeen + 21 + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) : $ 14,020 + 11 + 9 Lumber, building material, and 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 15,412 + 6 + 6 hardware stores : + 16 +115 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 + 10 + 4 Postal receipts : $ 95,821 + 23 + 6 
Employment (area) 23,800 x s Building permits, less Sedenel « contracts.$ 3,318,367 + 76 +145 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,700 x — 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 138,907 + 4 + 41 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 0 + 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 97,823 — 6 + 17 
= Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 + 11 + 19 
KILLEEN (pop. 7 045) Employment ‘ 42,050 + 1 + 8 
Postal receipts -- 32,424 + 29 Tee Manufacturing employment 4,390 + 2 +11 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 165,580 — 32 — 58 Percent unemployed ____- : 4.8 oS oe ee 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,256 + 12 + 68 eae er 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) } __$ 6,103 + 38 — 41 ~ LUFKIN. (pop. 15. vi 5S) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 16.4 + 12 +160 Postal receipts 15,225 + 12 £9 
Building permits, less federal anal : 151,375 — 1 +125 
Dantes uAMESA (pop. 10, Hee 4 183 4 27 + 10 Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,386 + 26 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 23,394 — 8 + 4 
Building permits, less federal savas $ 8,000 — 60 +570 ielmaiiwiin- at tena tineates 10.0 + 30 +41 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,780 — 8 + 40 ; : 
End-of-month deposits (thousands 12,977 — 6 22 ‘ 
Annual rate of ‘eaate oe “i . 8.8 + 2 : 14 McALLEN (pop. 25, 3 26") 
Retail sales ____ + 5 + 26 
-<csiaasanaas or 4. er Department and apparel stores + 25 +17 
Retail sales* = + 33 + 44 Postal receipts . $ 18,275 + 9 -— 4 
Apparel etowsak ; + 46 se Building permits, less federal contracts $ 81,560 + 36 — 21 
Automotive stores* + 65 m3) Bank debits (thousands) —.. $ 18,596 + 6 
Filling stations* } 4+ 21 + 36 End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf _ $ 17,632 — 4 
Bock store? _ : 4+ 18 + 31 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 + 7 
Lumber, building material, and ae 
hardware stores* i + 18 cca McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 
Postal receipts $ 3,785 a ig a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 76,425 + 7 + 12 
Building permits, hens federal contracts $ 8,000 — 88 + 33 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,051 a onal; 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,559 ree +17 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 12,211 — 2 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {.__$ 6,668 + 1 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.8 oe — 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 15 p MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
LAREDO (pop. 39, 350: ) Department and apparel stores sales : + 35 + 11 
Postal receipts . 28,342 + 39 + 7 Postal receipts - a 18,730 + 24 + 11 
Building permits, inns federal contracts ; 80,275 + 40 — 86 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 258,763 33 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) ’ $ 20,388 + 10 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,377 + 13 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_..$ 18,761 — 2 x End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft _. $ 21,095 — 2 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 13.0 + 12 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 13 + 4 
LEVELLAND (pop. 8 264) MERCEDES (pop. 10 081) 
Postal receipts —_. mes 7,158 + 36 + 8 Postal te 3 5,299 3 ip ae 
‘0s receip eee + 34 +- 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 116,850 oe oe Building permits, leo federal ¢ eabneate $ 13,575 +-115 + 79 
’ i T 
Beak See {Giemands) .. —— aS —s +” Bank debits (thousands) $ «5,438 sn — 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) +. -$ 11,452 + 12 a End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 5,886 — 1 +- 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ____. 9.4 a + 29 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 10 — 25 
LLANO (po 2,954 apse: a , 
‘ime a wk oe Se MIDLAND (pop. 42 600") | 
Bank debits (thousands) ; 2,052 + 12 + 1 Postal receipts ——.. 51,732 + 19 + 10 
End-of-month deposits ‘deine? $ 3,294 1S + Building permits, ie federal eenbenae ; 1,469,345 +- 32 + 26 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 7.6 + 18 + 1 Bank debits (thousands) ..... $ 60,307 + 21 + 16 
= See End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.._ $ 73,095 + 1 + 6 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,973) Annual rate of deposit turnover ____ : 10.0 + 20 + 10 
Department and apparel stores sales + 17 + 6 ae = * etek 
Postal receipts $ 4,540 + 38 + 17 MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) | 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 23,800 + 1 +710 Postal receipts . id 4 22 i6.6g 
Bank debits (thousands) <P 3 3,273 + 10 + 4 Building permits, less fedewal peeerere ; Behe + 43 +555 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *...$ 4,665 =m ha Bank debits (thousands)... $ 7,606 + 13 + 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover = +8 + End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 8,432 +21 + 21 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34, 328 r) Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 + 5 + 2 
Postal receipts —.. 33,937 + 38 + 15 
Building permits, less ‘federal eoutvacts ; 556,500 + 5 — 2 NACOGDOCHES a 12 327) 
Bank debits (thousands) _. $ 35,371 + 14 + 8 Postal receipts —.. *, 10,429 +17 — 14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 36,446 — 8 + 11 Building permits, less federal ‘qentiedts ; 63,455 + 50 +145 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 11.4 + 14 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) .__. ae 9,943 + 10 + 7 
Employment (area) - be 23,800 x * End-of-month deposits nein. $ 15,164 + 4 — 2 
Manufacturing englepment (area) 3,700 x — 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.0 + 8 — 28 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 0 + 9 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
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Percent change 





























Mar 1955 Mar 1955 
Mar rom from 
Cc ity and item 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 
NAVASOTA (pop. 5,188) 

i A A NS Ret aR Tae Ra Le eee + 19 + 10 
Food stores* + 10 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* i + 15 ek 
Postal receipts z 4,749 + 44 + 12 
~NEW BRAUNFELS (Pop. 12 a) 

Postal receipts 13,406 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 119,975 a + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,317 + 19 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 9,715 — 4 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_. 10.0 + 20 + 15 

ODESSA (pop. 50,807') 

Retail sales : net + 9 + 11 

Postal receipts $ 46,469 + 26 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 1,402,400 — 33 + 95 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 47,080 + 13 + 30 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_._ $ 42,393 + 11 + 27 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 + 14 + 1 

ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 

Postal receipts $ 18,558 + 38 + 29 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 187,328 — 48 — 47 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 20,152 x + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 25,644 + 4 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 — 3 — 1 

~ PALESTINE (pop. 15,063") 

Postal receipts $ 11,667 + 23 + 1 

Building permits, less Soden’ innit $ 166,640 + 99 +130 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,124 + 8 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_..$ 18,196 x + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.6 + 10 — 8 

PAMPA. (pop. 20,448 * 4 

Postal receipts $ 16,812 + 27 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) i 16,487 + 8 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 21,314 — 1 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 + 10 + 7 

PARIS (pop. 21,643) 

Department and apparel stores sales oan + 53 — 11 

Postal receipts ae 14,692 + 9 —11 

Building permits, less federa] contracts $ 295,863 +1220 +550 

Bank debits (thousands) — z 12,350 + 6 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.._$ 13,939 — 8 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.5 + 11 — 6 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 

Pe isonet ces |, Cacao + 23 + 19 
Automotive shauee? rn + 31 + 32 
Department and apparei stores + 36 + 26 
Eating and drinking places* + 21 + 65 
Food stores* + 10 — 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* — 6 + 5 
Lumber, building material, nal 
hardware stores* : a ciehinep + 38 + 35 

Postal receipts 7 snamnae $ 38,454 + 16 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 603,302 +111 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) as me 53,823 + 9 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.__.$ 40,842 + 2 + 65 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 + 10 + 15 

Employment (area) ; ; 80,800 x + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area). 26,510 + 1 — 1 

Percent unemployed (area)... 6.8 — 12 — 1 





Percent change 


Mar 1955 
from 
Feb 1955 


Mar 
City and item 1955 
PHARR (pop. 8. 690) 
Postal receipts 4,638 
Bank debits (thousands) : 3,431 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 8,472 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 


PLAINVIEW (pop. 14 044) 


Retail sales 
Department and anenuel stores ory 





Postal receipts __. ? 4,151 
Bank debits (thousands) a | 18,783 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.._$ 27,062 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 





- RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,136) _ 





Postal receipts $ 5,122 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,550 
Bank debits (thousands) _. $ 5,011 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.._.$ 8,397 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__. — 74 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 
Postal receipts _ 3 4,013 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 196,380 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,815 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 3,884 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 3.6 





ate 
+ 25 
+ 5 
ae | 

9 


| ot 


SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") | 


Retail sales 

Department and aseiel stores sales ; 
Postal receipts $ 56,953 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 982,294 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 46,484 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t  $ 46,353 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.1 
Employment 22,500 

Manufacturing employment 3,120 
Percent unemployed 4.9 


+++ 
- 
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l 


or aaa seal, satis ig 
_ 


1 
i" 
o 





SAN ANTONIO 





fsieatiin 449, 521» Ly 


Mar 1965 
fro 
Siar’ 1954 


| 


+++ 
nr 
no 


- 23 


~ ahs 


+ 28 





Retail sales* TOES penne nan + 21 + 16 
Automotive stores* ____ : + 18 + 54 
Department and iene stores + 37 + 8 
Drug stores* a — 6 + 1 
Eating and debshdns places* + 8 — 8 
Filling stations* — +17 + 9 
Food stores* ‘ + 9 + 12 
Furniture and howsshold 

appliance stores* + 28 — 6 
General merchandise stores* + 49 + 9 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* __ = + 25 +17 

Postal receipts —..___ $ 595,701 + 23 + 10 

Building permits, less Sedenal contracts $ 5,273,980 — 6 + 21 

Bank debits (thousands) .. $ 478,508 + 20 +17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 336,220 — 1 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__.___ 16.9 + 19 + 6 

Employment - ; 178,300 x + 2 
Manufecturing eupleyment eased 21,150 + 3 + 8 

Percent unemployed —......-_»_-_E_ 6.3 — 9 — 29 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 

Postal receipts _- oe 12,723 + 23 + 7 

Building permits, lees tuderel eunieecta $ 633,110 +-430 +420 

Bank debits (thousands)... $ 6,157 + 13 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___.$ 8,754 + 7 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__.____. 8.8 + 10 + 7 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Mar 1955 Mar 1955 “ Mar 1955 Mar 1955 
Mar from from ar from from 
City and item 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 City and item 1955 Feb 1955 Mar 1954 
SEGUIN (pop. 14, 000 *) TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") 
Postal receipts 8,566 + 8 — 6 Department and apparel stores sales " + 49 + 15 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 59,775 + 18 — 66 Paste sees oo 16,381 + 26 — 56 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,725 + 24 + 11 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 783,100 + 32 + 41 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_...$ 8,791 + 2 + 1 Bank debits (thousands). $ 27,826 + 16 + 13 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 5.5 + 28 — 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.. $ 29,680 + 25 + 22 
—_—— -— Annual rate of deposit turnover. 12.5 + 15 — 1 
SHERMAN (pop. 20 1150) Employment (area) - aks 45,200 = x 
Retail sales + 10 ee Manufacturing eaployment (area) 11,280 x + 2 
Department and apparel stores + 84 + 4 Percent unemployed (area) - - 6.3 =e oe 
Furniture and household " 
appliance stores + 7 + 13 TYLER (pop. 49, 443. ry 
Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts — 80,670 + 41 +2 
hadavane’ atates + 31 ae Building permits, less federal contracts ; 1,322,264 + 41 + 58 
Postal receipts $ 27,222 + 12 ak Bank debits (thousands) $ 74,325 + 17 + 24 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 227,113 + 55 + 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_...$ 57,018 + 1 + 30 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 27,348 aa a Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.7 + 18 + 23 
End-of-month depostis (thousands) t___.$ 18,012 + 5 + 14 aaa 
Annual rate of deposit turnover " 18.7 + 12 — 9 VICTORIA (pop. 16 9126) 
= Retail sales* ie + 13 oe 
SNYDER (pop. 14, ial ) Automotive stores® — taal oa + 19 + 8 
Postal receipts __ : 11,297 + 18 oe Department and apparel nie. + 32 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 115,450 + 45 + 20 Eating Se places * aad a 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 13,872 + 21 + 5 Filling — ate + 12 = 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)..$ 12,974 +16 + 1 Food stores —————— 2: (2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover “ 13.8 0 + 2 Furniture and household 
appliance stores* , _ + 21 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9, — r) Lumber, building material, ‘and . 
Postal receipts 7,326 + 20 hardware stores* _.. + 31 + 36 
Bank debits (thousands) ; 7,590 : pe + 9 Postal receipts —. $24,292 +2 +11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 10,477 aS as Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 932,400 0 0 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 21 + 18 aie ete st eor o 
WACO (pop. 101,824") 
"hye ee wy A TIES Retail saies —..... 15 _ 27 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13 — cain... ca Gabe oe 
Postal receipts -_..... $ 14,746 60 — 18 Department storest . 4 31 147 
Building permits, less Sedeeel ‘ouniinid $ 165,150 pr +3820 Wiutattive and oasehola Grcea : ; 
Bank debits (thousands) -... $ 8,834 — 7 + 6 anpliance stores a ia — 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.... $ 9,953 — 4 + 2 Postal receipts _ ae eg = $ 124,749 4 98 as 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 = oe 7. Building permits, less federal waren $ 1,295,654 + 16 + 28 
Bank debits (thousands) _. ase $ 88,092 + 14 + 5 
:' - TAYLOR (pop. 9 eee? a : , End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 68,590 — 8 + 10 
Postal receipts — pied Sd + Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 15.2 +14 — 
Building permits, ioe Solera ‘coulcaste : 53,659 + 40 — 8 . 
Employment - aE aerate 45,650 + 1 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) —___..- $ 11,359 +17 Manefactering ‘nebnens | 8,470 rae ae 
End-of-month deposits idieusante)t $ 15,195 — 10 + 2 Poreent unemplesed . ane 6.2 = g nie 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.5 + 9 + 12 ae ee a eae 
Retail cales pop. 4 24 4 26 Department and apparel stores sales —_ 
e 8 eee : 
Postal receipts $ 90,739 : 3 + 8 
wats and apparel stores g si - + 26 Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 1,136,782 + 5 + 40 
tie and drinking places ae 2 15 3 = Bank debits (thousands) _ $ 96,208 +. 44 2. 3) 
“0 tain itheneal h ld = era + ” End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 103,400 — 2 + 6 
peer scans e 4 61 +1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 15 + 4 
nes = re a Employment... 35,300 x + § 
Se and 418 +41 Manufacturing ephiaans canis 3,450 | ies 
= Percent loyed . ; 7 ~ on 
Postal receipts MN +4 +4 se ee ee 
Building permits, ns federal contracts.$ 489,057 + 25 + 73 os 
Bank debits (thousands) eet 19,683 + 12 + 25 ; 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 23,611 ae es x Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_._._.__. 9.9 — 12 + 21 * Preliminary. 
tReported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 
Retail sales$ AA (pop. 24 9753) +12 + 36 t Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the 
=o edit of banks. 
Postal receipts _. uk Cine +e +9 near oe ere 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 305,540 +104 + 39 | Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Uni- 
Bank debits (thousands) ate $ 86,258 + 11 as versity of Houston for Houston metropolitan area as defined in 1950 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 17,207 x — 4 Census. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 ee a § Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 
Employment ————— 34,150 x ie Texas (pop. 24,753). 
Manufacturing enployment . ve eater 5,290 — 1 —17 
Peokect dumoipioved 10.6 a" — 16 r Revised for use by Texas Highway Department. 


u Population of urbanized area, 1950 Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Av erage 
Mar . n average month 
1955 956 b 1 955 1954 














GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity (100. "- : 166* ’ f 163 151 
Index of bank debits Sa : : : : 202 194 177 
Index of bank debits in the United States. 171 : 168 160 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) 292. $ 2914 $ 2919 $ 286.4 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted 110.0 110.0 110.1 110.0 110.3 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted 114.3 114.3 114.3 114.3 114.8 
tindex of consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted... 115.7 115.7 116.7 
Index of postal receipts 224 200 198 207 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings i in the Southwestern District 
(10.0) INR 95 95 94 94 
Business corporation charters issued (number). 509 466 488 
Business failures (number) 19 16 13 16 
+Index of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4.2) 226 196 224 215 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales 258 224 256 246 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states 250 214 231 232 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States 207 192 190 196 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price changes (46.8) : 154* 148* 146* 149 
Index of total retail sales... oak xoaheeee 5 171 164 162 166 
Durable-goods stores................. nent ie Se 197 190 183 190 
Nondurable-goods stores ee 158 151 151 153 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 64.4 63.2 62.6 63.4 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 40.0 36.5 40.2 38.9 
PRODUCTION 241* 260* 241* 247 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) . s 149 139 136 141 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (3.9)... = rae 124 118 121 
Index of wheat grindings ana 166* 163* 148* 159 
+Index of construction authorized, adjusted for price changes (9.4) ya 219° 198* 213 
Index of construction authorized 136 128 d 131 
Index of crude petroleum production (8.1) 113 2 112 
Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39=100 181 . 182 
Index of gasoline consumption 135* 133* 32 133 
Index of industrial production in the United States 235* 245° vis 238 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) eens $132,586 $117,053 4,6: $121,423 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) . - 80 81 
Index of dairy products manufactured , 161 7 170 
Index of natural gas production 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 y 7 262 - 265 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 

justed, 1910- 14=100... er 28¥ § 283 ; 281 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers ; l 9! 93 94 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted... 5 90 98 
Index of prices rec eived by farmers—livestock, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 28: : 276 282 284 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 20% : 251 ~ 251 


FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas district (millions) 2,156 $ 2,144 2,140 7 1,950 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 

(millions) $ 3,651 $ 3,702 3,692 3, 3,494 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 

(millions) : —_ F $ 2,635 $ 2,703 2,685 : 2,552 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) $ 6,738 $ 5,702 6,626 39: 5,849 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) $ 72,714 59,495 $ 62,039 7 g 62,930 
Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands) $288,791 249,766 239,365 $259,307 $183,604 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 2,211.9* 2,195.4 2,191.1 199.5 2,189.6 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 423.3° 421.6 424.1 23. 424.8 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 198.3* 197.8 196.7 t 199.7 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 225.0* 223.8 227.4 225.¢ 225.2 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 


Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmarks. 

*Preliminary. 

+The index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 


tIndex computed for February, May, August, and November only. 





